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ToWritersWhoMustkat 


If Your Stories Must Produce Cash 
Why Not Consult The Leading 


Commercial Story Specialist? 


OU have resolved to make this writing business—if not art— pay if 
Y you croak. All right—it can be done. The world’s greatest writers, 
many of them, began their careers with this determination to make 
the editor pay the board bill. He'll do it gladly, provided you meet his 


needs. If you can find anyone who knows more about these needs, or how 
to impart them, than I do, please let me know. 


The great writers were helped—don't fool yourself. They had sense 
enough, however, to consult authority and experience. Don’t waste your time 
and money seeking bargains in critical and teaching help. There aren’t any. 


If the editor isn’t buying of you and you don’t know why he isn’t or what 
to do about it, let me see one of your rejections. Tell me about your problem 
in a letter and —ask questions! Fees $5 for five thousand words or less and a 
dollar a thousand above that. Send for my free booklet, “How I Work With 
Writers.” All questions will be answered in a friendly, personal letter. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly. 


to 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier's etc. 

3. Fifteen years’ experience coaching and collaborating 
with writers. Author “Narrative Technique.” 


1. A recent best-selling novel, “Years Are So Long,” 
by Josephine Lawrence, was planned and written 
under my guidance. Three other novels by nation- 
ally known writers whom I have helped are being 
published this year. Stories by my former students 
have appeared in the entire range of American 
magazines. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Literary Critic Adviser 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING * NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES DICKENS ON INVENTIVE CAPACITY 


“I hold my inventive capacity on the stern condition that it must master my whole life, 
often have complete possession of me, make its own demands upon me, and sometimes, for 
months together, put everything else away from me. If I had not known long ago that my 
place could never be held, unless I were at any moment ready to devote myself to it entirely, 
I should have dropped out of it very soon. All this I can hardly expect you to understand — 


or the restlessness and waywardness of an author’s mind.” — Charles Dickens in The Writing Art. 
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The Novelist’s Use of Dialect 


By THAMES WILLIAMSON 


Author of the 1933 Book Club selection, “The Woods Colt,” called a masterpiece of dialect 
by prominent critics, and of this year's success, “D is for Dutch,” a dialect story of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch section. Mr. Williamson’s newest novel, “Under the Linden Tree,” is 
scheduled for spring publication by Doubleday Doran. 


WO years ago I finished, not my first 
T novel, but my first novel in dialect. And 
in the difficult interesting process I learned 
a number of things, things formerly unknown 
to me, and—to judge from the books of 
fiction surrounding me at this moment — like- 
wise and still unknown to many other profes- 
sional writers. 

In the first place, I learned what a dialect 
novel ought not to be. 

Listen to the following excerpt, and then I 
shall tell you the moral I draw therefrom: 
“Lee Yancey allus was a right work-brickel 
feller, clever an’ biddable as all git-out, but 
he ain’t got nary smidgin’ o’ mother-wit, an’ 
he ain’t nothin’ only a tie-whackin’ sheer- 
crapper noways. I seed him an’ his least chaps 
a-bustin’ out middles down in ol’ man Price’s 
bottom t’other ev’nin’, a-whoopin’ an’ a-blag- 
gardin’ an’ a-spewin’ ambeer all over each 
other an’ ever’, whilst thet ‘ar pore susy 
hippoed woman o’ his’n was a-pickin’ boogers 
out’n her yeller tags, an’ a-scrunchin’ cheenches 
on the puncheons ’ith a antiganglin’ noodle- 
hook, D’reckly Lee he come a-junin’ in all 


narvish-like an’ tetchous, an’ rid the pore ol’ 
trollop a bug-huntin’— jes’ plum bodacious 
hipped an’ ruinated her....The danged ol’ 
durgen — he should orter be bored fer th’ 
simples !’’* 

Every word in the above quotation, we are 
assured by the reputable and careful man who 
concocted it, “is commonly used in the Ozark 
country.” The passage is fictitious, of course, 
and moreover it was neither used as part of 
a novel nor —I hope — intended to serve as 
a model for the language in one. Nevertheless 
this is the sort of thing which many readers 
and no few writers appear to consider a fine 
sample of how people in a dialect novel ought 
to talk. It is too often true that the more 
messy and strange the talk in a story the more 
it will be esteemed by the reader, who makes 
up in vague admiration what he loses in 
understanding. And to help the sad case along 
there are still writers, good ones, who affect 
unintelligible dialect with the idea that it 
shows fidelity to Life, impresses the world, 
and so on, 


* Tue Ozarxs by Vance Randolph. pp 68-68 
Copyright, 1935, by THe Writer Inc. All rights reserved 

















Here is an example. Several years ago I 
was in London, My novel Hunky had just 
appeared in the English edition. On the same 
publisher’s list was a novel by Henry William- 
son. Now the name Williamson is less common 
than Smith or Cohen, and I was accordingly 
interested. Thinks I, the Williamsons ought to 
get together, ought to inter-penetrate, sort of 
mass their great abilities, to the no doubt 
great envy of writers so unfortunate as to 
have some other name. I picked up Henry 
Williamson’s book, intending to read it, and 
later look him up. But the whole thing fell 
through. I never even finished the story. | 
could n’t, much as I was prejudiced in favor 
of it. I forget the name of it, but in addition to 
its being one of these poignant up-from-child- 
hood affairy which smack of adolescent auto- 
biography the young hero — as I remember — 
talked a jargon so strange to me as to block 
all my attempts to slip along with the story. 
I put the book down, and until I get time to 
read Tarka the Otter (with the expectation 
that the otter will avoid an overloaded dialect) 
I have had enough of Henry Same-Name-As- 
Me. Life is short. 


In other words, I am so simple and old- 
fashioned as to believe that a novel must be 
intelligible. For the benefit of the erudite 
reader I may say that I am familiar with the 
art theories of Tolstoi and others, but once 
that is said I shal] confine myself to this plain 
statement: a basic purpose of the novel is to 
arouse feeling in the reader, and if the lan- 
guage is unintelligible the novelist becomes as 
one who talks over the telephone when the 
listener at the other end has gone to sleep, 
or hung up. Briefly, the novelist is wasting 
his time and energy. 


When I wrote my dialect novel, therefore, 
I tried to make the language understandable. 
The story is laid in the Ozarks. It is called 
The Woods Colt, and since this widely 
used term is a puzzler to many people I began 
by explaining, in a foreword, just what a 
woods colt is. Thus beginning [ continued by 
weeding out everything which I thought would 
baffle the average reader —even though it 
might impress him with the profundity of my 
knowledge ! 

Sometimes this has resulted in a slight loss 


of picturesqueness. Take the expression which 
I have already quoted, “he should orter be 
bored fer th’ simples.” This is a vivid and 
racy way of intimating that the person in 
question is in need of mental treatment, and 
though I do not use it for the reason that it 
would not be commonly understood I derive 
less satisfaction when I say a character is 
“loony” or “crazy,” or has no “mother-wit.” 
Even the Ozark expression “a tree fell on him 
when he was little” strikes me as less force- 
ful. But so be it. I want people to hear and 
understand what I say over the “telephone.” 

Many times, of course, a familiar word or 
expression can be substituted for one unfamil- 
iar, without any loss of effect, in which case 
it is sheer stupidity or perverseness to use 
what is unfamiliar. Hulls is Ozark for “shot- 
gun shells,” but what of it? A cherry means 
a virgin, but there are several ways in 
which “virgin” is the preferable term, Ruckus 
is Ozark talk, but I can just as well 
say “rumpus,” “fracas,” “fuss,” “mix-up,” 
“doin’s,” “fight,” or a dozen other things. 
Instead of lighting a shuck for such and such 
a place I am as well satisfied to say “skin 
out,” “light out,” “make tracks,” and so on. 
Naked as a jaybird is good Ozark talk, but 
it sounds illogical and hence ineffective to the 
outsider, and because a more descriptive 
phrase — also having to do with nakedness, 
and with bird anatomy — is unprintable I dis- 
card jays altogether, and oblige Tillie Starbuck 
in The Woods Colt to be naked in some 
other way. 


A good many expressions I have used in 
such a way as to enable the context to help 
explain them, Surrounded by the proper words 
“I feathered into him” accordingly conveys the 
notion of a fight. Rightly used the word 
jower suggests scolding, sullin’ means sulking. 
Such onomatopeeic terms as piddlin’ are easily 
understood, if the context is skillfully handled. 
Even a word which by itself suggests absolute- 
ly nothing of its meaning to the average 
reader may be used, in rare instances. Thus 
in The Woods Colt someone asks the 
said colt what he was doing up at such and 
such a place. ‘He answers that he was just 
a-cooterin’ aroun’, the reader’s vagueness as 
to the meaning of the word cooter being in 
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this case no obstacle to his understanding, 
since it is apparent that the hero intends to 
be vague and evasive. 

Unfortunately, however, this problem of 
intelligible and unintelligible is no more than 
one of the minor difficulties besetting the 
novelist who ventures into the field of dialect. 
There are several other matters which are not 
so easily settled. 

The problems of cliches, for instance. There 
are certain words and expressions which have 
been so overworked that writers and readers 
of taste now look upon them with repugnance. 
“Roses in June,” “the golden wheat,” “a lump 
in his throat,” “little did he dream that...,” 
“the tender dawn,” “ a thrill of horror,’ 
“friendship ripened into love,” these are a few 
of the terms which will ruin your literary 
standing as instantly as using a toothpick in a 
restaurant or blowing your nose through your 
fingers in the street will ruin your social 
standing. Roses in June! It is a neat and 
lovely phrase, and that is precisely why 
it became trite along about the time that Adam 
was an oakum boy, as they say in Maine. 


This problem of the hackneyed confronted 
me in writing The Woods Colt. Con- 
sider this list of time-worn Ozarkisms: wal, 
thar, whar, hyar, nigh, you-uns, we-uns (and 
all the rest of the tribe), reckon, l’arnt, pappy, 
chaw, gal, air (are), shore, b’ar, and hit, 
meaning “it.” Hit especially. Due largely to 
the zealous efforts of Harold Bell Wright 
this word has become a symbol of the Ozarker 
whenever his mouth is open, much as an over- 
size derby has become the symbol of a vaude- 
ville Jew. And the one is as exaggerated as 
the other. Wright took a fancy to hit and 
ended by using it incorrectly. To quote from 
my friend Vance Randolph, who knows as 
much about Ozark dialect as anybody, Wright 
“nearly always turns it into hit, whereas the 
initial aspirate is used only at the beginning 
of a clause, or where some unusual emphasis 
is required, and not always even then.” 

What to do about it? A trite phrase or 
word is often very valuable. Casting it aside 
would mean a loss of color, even a loss of 
character effect. To use it, on the other hand, 
is to come dangerously near the cheap and 
undesirable. Obviously the thing for the 
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proud novelist to do is to hold his nose, keep 
his eyes straight ahead, and pluck from this 
odorous morass as few titbits ay he possibly 
can, without too markedly neutralizing his 
story. 

And what about spelling? On every hand 
the fictionist who experiments with dialect is 
faced with the question of which words to 
misspell and just how to misspell them. 
Here again he follows a foul trail, for the 
old-timers, and their more recent amateur 
successors, attempted to put across Life by 
disarranging most of the words they could 
get their hands on. Pick up any Ozark story 
now in print and you will find this principle 
at work. “School” becomes skewl, “to” is tew, 
“you” is yer or yuh, “in” is often en’ “women” 
is wimmin, “been” is ben or bin, “wrassle’”’ is 
rassle, “plumb” is plum, “Arkansas” is 
Arkansaw, and so on, conscientiously to the 
muddled end. 


The extraordinary thing about it is just 
this: writers will use orthodox correctly 
spelled English for a dozen ordinary varieties 
of pronunciation, but when they describe a 
people notorious for peculiarities in dialect 
they seem to feel that the spelling of every 
word must fit its actual pronunciation. You 
and I will be described as pronouncing plumb 
plumb, and Arkansas Arkansas, and women 
women, but the Ozarker must be made to say 
plum, Arkansaw, wimmin, regardless of the 
fact that he pronounces these words as we do. 
I find even Vance Randolph falling into this 
naive error: his writings contain plum and 
Arkansaw, and recently he writes me, about 
“catch,” that he never heard a real hill-billy 
pronounce it correctly, that he himself often 
says ketch, and that the pronunciation ketch 
is also common in Kansas, And of course the 
point is that if ketch extends beyond the 
Ozarks, and is so pronounced by even 
educated people, it is too widespread to war- 
rant spelling it that way solely for the purpose 
of distinguishing the Ozarker. 

It is not, however, an easy matter to decide 
these things, as I discovered. Aside from the 
spelling of such words as I have already men- 
tioned, shall I — to take a few more examples 
— say rather or ruther, wished or wisht, just 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Myself 
Upon the Earth 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


The above article is reprinted by special permission 
of Ranvom Hovse. Jt was first published in complete 
form by Tue American Mercury, issue of October, 
1934. 


AM a young man in an old city. It is morning 
] tae I am in a small room, I am standing over 
a bundle of yellow writing paper, the only kind I 
can afford, the kind that sells at the rate of 170 
sheets for ten cents. All this paper is bare of 
language, clean and perfect, and I am a young 
writer about to begin my work. It is Monday... 
September 25, 1933...how glorious it is to be alive, 
to be still living. (I am a very old young man; I 
have walked along many streets, through many cities, 
through many days and many nights. And now I 
have come home to myself. Over me, on the wall 
of this small, disordered room, is the photograph of 
my dead father, and I have come up from the earth 
with his face and his eyes and I am writing in 
English what he would have written in our native 
language, And we are the same man, one dead and 
one alive.) 


+ 

Furiously I am smoking a cigarette, for the 
moment is one of great importance to me, and there- 
fore of great importance to everyone. I am about 
to place language, my language, upon a clean sheet 
of paper, and I am trembling. It is so much of a 
responsibility to be a user of words. I do not want 
to say the wrong thing. I do not want to be clever. 
I am horribly afraid of this. I have never been 
clever in life, and now that I have come to a labor 
even more magnificent than living itself I do not 
want to utter a single false word. For months I 
have been telling myself, “You must be humble. 
Above all things, you must be humble.” [ am 
determined not to lose my character. 


2 

I am a story-teller, and I have but a single story, 
myself. I want to tell this simple story in my own 
way, forgetting the rules of rhetoric, the tricks of 
composition. I have something to say and I do not 
wish to speak like Balzac. I am not an artist; I 
do not believe in civilization. I am not at all enthu- 
siastic about progress. When a great bridge is built 
I do not cheer, and when airplanes cross the Atlantic 
I do not think, “What a marvelous age this is!” 


* 

I am interested only in man. Life I love and before 
death I am humble. I cannot fear death because it 
is purely physical. Is it not true that to-day both 
I and my father are living, and that in my flesh 
is assembled all the past of man? But I despise 
violence and I hate bitterly those who perpetrate 
and practise it. The injury of a living man’s small 
finger I regard as infinitely more disastrous 
and ghastly than his natural death. And when 
multitudes of men are hurt to death in wars 
I am driven to a_ grief which borders on 





insanity. 1 become impotent with rage. My only 
weapon is language, and while I know it is stronger 
than machine-guns, I despair because I cannot 
single-handed annihilate the notion of destruction 
which propagandists awaken in men. I myself, how- 
ever, am a propagandist, and in this story I am 
trying to restore man to his natural dignity and 
gentleness. I want to restore man to himself. I want 
to send him from the mob to his own body and 
mind. I want to lift him from the nightmare of 
history to the calm dream of his own soul, the true 
chronicle of his kind. I want him to be himself. It 
is proper only to herd cattle. When the spirit of 
a single man is taken from him and he is made 
a member of a mob, the body of God suffers a 
ghastly pain, and therefore the act is a blasphemy. 


* 

Every life is a contradiction, a new truth, a 
new miracle, and even frauds are interesting. I am 
not a philosopher and I do not believe in philoso- 
phies; the word itself I look upon with suspicion. 
I believe in the right of man to contradict himself. 
For instance, did I not say that I look upon 
machinery as junk, and yet do I not worship the 
typewriter? Is it not the dearest possession I own? 


e 

And now I am coming to the little story I set 
out to tell, It is about myself and my typewriter, 
and it is really a trivial story. You can turn to 
any of the national five-cent magazines and find 
much more artful stories, stories of love and passion 
and despair and ecstasy, stories about men called 
Elmer Fowler, Wilfred Diggens, and women called 
Florence Farwell, Agatha Hume, and so on. 

If you turn to these magazines, you will find any 
number of perfect stories, full of plot, atmosphere, 
mood, style, character, and all those other things a 
good story is supposed to have just as good mayon- 
naise is supposed to have so much pure olive oil, 
so much cream, and so much whipping. Please do 
not imagine that I have forgotten myself and am 
trying to be clever. I am not laughing at these 
stories. I am not laughing at the people who read 
them. These works of prose and the men and women 
and children who read them constitute one of the 
most fouching documents of our time, just as the 
motion pictures of Hollywood and those who spend 
the greatest portion of their secret lives watching 
them constitute one of the finest sources of raw 
material for the honest novelist. Invariably, let me 
explain, when I visit the theatre (and it is rarely 
that I have the price of admission), I am profound- 
ly moved by the flood of emotion which surges from 
the crowd, and newsreels have always brought hot 
tears from my eyes. 


. 

Therefore, do not misunderstand me. I am not a 
satirist, There is actually nothing to satirize, and 
everything fraudulent contains its own mockery. I 
wish to point out merely that I am a poor writer, 
an unpublished story-teller, and it will be nothing 
short of a miracle or a mistake if this story ever 
appears in print. Yet I go on writing as if all the 
periodicals in the cduntry were clamoring for my 
work, offering me vast sums of money for anything 
I might choose to write. I sit in my room smoking 
one cigarette after another, writing this story of 
mine, which I know will never be able to meet the 
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stiff competition of my more artful and talented 
contemporaries. Is it not strange? And why should 
I, an unpublished story-teller, be so attached to 
my typewriter? What earthly good is it to me? And 
what satisfaction do I get from writing stories I 
know will never be published? 

* 


Well, this is the story. Still, I do not want anyone 
to suppose that I am complaining. I do not want 
you to feel that I am a hero of some sort, or, on 
the other hand, that I am a sentimental fool. I am 
actually neither of these things. I have no objection 
to the Saturday Evening Post, and I do not believe 
the editor of Scribner's is an idiot because he will 
not publish my tales. I know precisely what every 
magazine in the country wants. I know the sort of 
material Secret Stories is seeking, and the sort 
The American Mercury prefers, and the sort pre- 
ferred by the literary journals like the Saturday 
Review of Literature, I read all magazines and 
I know what sort of stuff sells. Still, I am unpub- 
lished and poor. Is it that I cannot write the sort 
of stuff for which money is paid? I assure you that 
it is not, I can write any sort of story you can 
think of. If Edgar Rice Burroughs were to die 
this morning, I could go on writing about Tarzan and 
the Apes. Or if I felt inclined, I could write like John 
Dos Passos or William Faulkner or James Joyce. 

But I have said that I want to preserve my identity. 
Well, I mean it. If in doing this it is essential for 
me to remain unpublished, I am satisfied. I do not 
believe in fame. It is a form of fraudulence, and any 
famous man will tell you so. Any honest man, at 
any rate. How can one living man possibly be great- 
er than another? And what difference does it make 
if one man writes great novels which are printed and 
another writes great novels which are not? 
What has money or the lack of it to do with the 
character of a man? 


* 

But I will confess that you’ve got to be proud 
and religious to be the sort of writer I am. You've 
got to have an astounding amount of strength. 
And it takes years and years to become this sort 
of writer, sometimes centuries. I would n’t advise 
any young man with a talent for words to try to 
write the way I do. I would suggest that he study 
Theodore Dreiser or Sinclair Lewis. I would suggest 
even that, rather than attempt my method, he follow 
in the footsteps of O. Henry or the contributors of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Because, briefly, I 
am not a writer at all. I have been laughing at the 
rules of writing ever since I started to write, ten, 
maybe fifteen, years ago. I am simply a young man. 
I write because for me there is nothing more 
civilized or decent to do. 

° 

Do you know that I do not believe there is such a 
thing as a poem-form, a story-form or a novel-form? 
I believe there is man only. The rest is trickery. I 
am trying to carry over into this story of mine 
the man that I am. And as much of my earth as 
I am able, I want more than anything else to be 
honest and fearless In my own way. Do you think 
I could not, if I chose, omit the remark I made 
about Dos Passos and Faulkner and Joyce, a remark 
Which is both ridiculous and dangerous? Why, if 
Someone were to say to me, “All right, you say you 
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can write like Faulkner, well, then, let’s see you 
do it...” If someone were to say this to me, I would 
be positively stumped and I would have to admit 
timidly that I couldn’t do the trick. Nevertheless, 
I make the statement and let it stand. And what 
is more, no one can prove that I am cracked; 
I could make the finest alienist in Vienna appear 
to be a raving maniac to his own disciples, or if 
I did not prefer this course, I could act as dull 
and stupid and sane as a Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. Didn’t I say that in my 
flesh is gathered all the past of man? And surely 
there have been dolts in that past. 

I do not know, but there may be a law of some sort 
against this kind of writing. It may be a misde- 
meanor. I hope so. It is impossible for me to smash 
a fly which has tickled my nose, or to step on an 
ant, or to hurt the feelings of any man, idiot or 
genius, but I cannot resist the temptation to mock 
any law which is designed to hamper the spirit of 
man. It is essential for me to stick pins in pompous 
balloons. I love to make small explosions with the 
inflated bags of moralists, cowards, and wise men. 
Listen and you will hear such a small explosion 
in this paragraph. 

All this rambling may seem pointless and a waste 
of time, but it is not. There is absolutely no haste 
—I can walk the hundred yard dash in a full day 
—and anyone who prefers may toss this story aside 
and take up something in the Cosmopolitan. I am 
not asking anyone to stand by. I am not promising 
golden apples to all who are patient. I am sitting 
in my room, living my life, tapping my typewriter. 
I am sitting in the presence of my young father, 
who has been gone from the earth so many years. 
Every two or three minutes I look up into his 
melancholy face to see how he is taking it all. It 
is like looking into a mirror, for I see myself. I 
am almost as old as he was when the photogranh 
was taken and I am wearing the same moustache he 
wore at the time. I worship this man. All my life 
I have worshipped him. When both of us lived on 
the earth I was too young to exchange one word 
with him, consciously, but ever since I have come 
to consciousness and articulation we have had many 
long silent conversations. I say to him, “Ah, you 
melancholy Armenian you; how marvelous your life 
has been!” And he replies gently, “Be humble, my 
son. Seek God.” 

My father was a writer too. He too was an 
unpublished writer. I have all his great manuscripts, 
his great poems and stories, written in our native 
language, which I cannot read. Two or three times 
each year I bring out all my father’s papers and 
stare for hours at his contribution to the literature 
of the world. Like myself, I am pleased to say, he 
was desperately poor; poverty trailed him like a 
hound, as the expression is. Most of his poems and 
stories were written upon wrapping paper which 
he folded into small books. Only his journal is in 
English and it is full of lamentations. In New 
York, according to this journal, my father had only 
two moods: sad and very sad. About thirty years 
ago he was alone in that city, and he was trying 
to earn enough money to pay for the passage of 
his wife and three children to the new world. He 
Was a janitor. Why should I try to withhold this 
fact? There is nothing shameful about a great 
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man’s being a janitor in America. In the old country 
he was a man of great honor, a professor, and he 
was called Agha, which means approximately lord. 
Unfortunately, he was also a revolutionist, as all 
good Armenians are. He wanted the handful of 
people of his old race to be free. He wanted them 
to enjoy liberty, and so he was placed in jail every 
now and then, Finally, it got so bad that if he 
did not leave the old country, he would kill and 
be killed. He knew English, he had read Shakespeare 
and Swift in English, so he came to this country. 
And they made a janitor of him. 


2 

I shall come soon to the matter of the typewriter, 
but there is no hurry. I am a story-teller, not 
an aviator. I am not carrying myself across the 
Atlantic in the cockpit of an airplane which moves 
at the rate of two hundrefi and fifty miles per hour. 

It is Monday of this year, 1938, and I am frying 
to gather as much of eternity into this story as 
possible. When next this story is read I may be 
with my father in the earth we both love and | 
may have sons alive on the surface of this old 
earth, young fellows whom I shall ask to be humble 
as my father has asked me to be humble. 

In a moment a century may have elapsed, and I 
am doing what I can to keep this moment solid 
and alive. 

Musicians have been known to weep at the loss 
of a musical instrument, or at its injury. To a great 
violinist his violin is a part of his identity. I am a 
young man with a dark mind, and a dark way in 
general, a sullen and serious way. The earth is mine, 
but not the world. If I am taken away from 
language, if I am placed in the street, as one more 
living entity, I become nothing, not even a 
shadow. I have less honor than the grocer’s 
clerk, less dignity than the doorman at the St. 
Francis Hotel, less identity than the driver of a 
taxi-cab. 

And for the past six months I have been separated 
from my writing, and I have been nothing, or I 
have been walking about unalive, some indistinct 
shadow in a nightmare of the universe. It is simply 
that without conscious articulation, without words, 
without language, I do not exist as myself. I have 
no meaning, and I might just as well be dead, and 
nameless. It is blasphemous for any living man to 
live in such a manner. It is an outrage to God. It 
means that we have got nowhere after all these years. 


° 

It is for this reason, now that I have my typewrit- 
er again, and have beside me a bundle of clean writ- 
ing paper, and am sitting in my room, full of tobacco 
smoke with my father’s photograph watching over 
me—it is for this reason that I feel I have just 
been resurrected from the dead. I love and worship 
life, living senses, functioning minds. I love con- 
sciousness, I love precision. And life is to be created 
by every man who has the breath of God within 
him; and every man is to create his own conscious- 
ness, and his own precision, for these things do 
not exist of themselves. Only confusion and error 
and ugliness exist of themselves... 

I despise commerce. I am a young man with no 
money. There are times when a young man can use 
a small sum of money to good advantage, there 
are times when money to him, because of what it 





can purchase, is the most important thing of his 
life. I despise commerce, but I admit that 1 have 
some respect for money. It is, after all, pretty 
important, and it was the lack of it, year after 
year, that finally killed my father. It wasn’t right 
for a man so poor to wear the sort of clothes he 
knew he deserved; so my father died. I would like 
to have enough money to enable me to live simply 
and to write my life. Years ago, when I labored 
in behalf of industry and progress and so on, I 
purchased a small portable typewriter, brand new, 
for sixty-five dollars. (And what an enormous lot 
of money that is, if you are poor.) At first this 
machine was strange to me and I was annoyed by 
the racket it made when it was in use; late at 
night this racket was unbearably distressing. It 
resembled more than anything else silence which has 
been magnified a thousand times, if such a thing 
could be. 

But after a year or two I began to feel a genuine 
attachment for the machine, and loved it as a good 
pianist, who respects music, loves his piano. I never 
troubled to clean the machine and no matter how 
persistently I pounded upon it, the machine did not 
weaken and start to fall to pieces. I had great 
respect for it. 


- 

And then, in a fit of despondency, I placed this 
small machine in its case and carried it to the city. 
I left it in the establishment of a money-lender, and 
walked through the city with fifteen dollars in my 
pocket. I was sick of being poor. 

I went first to a bootblack and had my shoes 
polished. When a bootblack is shining my shoes I 
place him in the chair and I descend and polish 
his shoes. It is an experience in humility. 


. 

Then I went to a theatre. I sat among people to 
see myself in patterns of Hollywood. I sat and 
dreamed, looking into the faces of beautiful women. 
Then I went to a restaurant and sat at a table 
and ordered all the different kinds of food I ever 
thought I would like to eat. I ate two dollars’ 
worth of food. The waiter thought I was out of my 
head, but I told him everything was going along 
first rate. I tipped the waiter. Then I went out 
into the city again and began walking along the 
dark streets, the streets where the women are. I 
was tired of being poor. I put my typewriter in 
hock and I began to spend the money. No one, not 
even the greatest writer, can go on being poor 
hour after hour, year after year. There is such 
a thing as saying to hell with arf. That’s what I said. 


* 

After a week I became sober. After a month 
I became very sober and I began to want my type- 
writer again. I began to want to put words on 
paper again. To make another beginning. To say 
something and see if it was the right thing. But 
I had no money. Day after day I had this longing 
for my typewriter. 

This is the whole story. I don’t suppose this 
ending is very artful, but it is the ending just the 
same. The point is this: day aftet day I longed 
for my typewriter. 

This morning I got it back. It is before me now 
and I am tapping at it, and this is what | have 
written. 
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HE late Edgar Saltus, when engaged in 

his literary labors, insistently demanded 
absolute freedom from distraction. The great 
Italian table of carved wood on which he 
wrote was secluded in an isolated room at 
the rear of his apartment, and entrance to 
this sanctum was strictly forbidden. It is 
recorded that when, one morning while he was 
at work on The Imperial Orgy, his wife burst 
in upon him to deliver an important message, 
Mr. Saltus emitted piercing screams, tore out 
several handfuls of his hair, and battered his 
head against the walls and furniture. It is 
likewise recorded that on another occasion he 
became so infuriated by an interruption that 
he tore into fragments the MS. on which he 
was at work and hurled the pieces out the 
window. As an important postscript to this 
recital of Mr. Saltus’s picturesque touchiness, 
it should be mentioned that he had a small 
independent income. 


Whenever you come across a writer who 
can perform his work only when dressed like 
a Chinese mandarin, or when burning a special 
brand of incense, or when surrounded by 
stuffed birds in a sound-proof room, you are 
very apt, if you delve deeply into the records, 
to discover lurking there “a small independent 
income.” Among serious writers who make a 
lifework of their craft— as distinguished 
from those privately wealthy individuals to 
whom writing is merely an engaging diver- 
tissement — you find a preponderance of 
strictest and sternest disciplinarians. It is hard 
to see how this could be otherwise, for 
professional writing is a laborious career, 
demanding a rigorous and inflexible routine. 
The sale of a great many thousand words is 
required for the earning of a living wage, and 
1 know of no way of producing a great many 
thousand words annually except by sitting 
down daily at a desk, with the punctilious 
regularity of a time-clock puncher, and writing 
them. No machine has as yet been devised 
which will relieve the writer of this chore. 


There is a common notion among beginning 


Literary Discipline 
By ALAN DEVOE 









writers that eminence can be achieved by 
“dashing off a little something” now and then. 
It is also understood that the dashing-off is 
accompanied by the wearing of a Windsor 
tie and the consumption of large amounts of 
alcohol. I cannot, at the moment, bring to 
mind any living successful writer who either 
(A) writes by a spasmodic dashing-off 
process, or (B) wears a Windsor tie, or (C) 
drinks more than moderately. There are, to be 
sure, whole armies of people who call them- 
selves “writers” and who do all three of these 
things. Most of them will be found in so-called 
“art colonies,” and will be found upon close 
inspection to be either seedy has-beens or 
clingers to the ragged edge of the literary 
fringe or contributors to those ‘little’ maga- 
zines which burgeon and wither overnight and 
never by any chance make any payment. 
Observance of a strict routine, and concen- 
tration upon producing a wordage-output with 
the inexorable regularity of a textile mill — 
these are not badges of the plodding hack 
but of the most successful writer. Suppose we 
look at one or two of them. There comes to 
mind at once John Cowper Powys, the dis- 
tinguished English novelist and philosopher. 
John Cowper Powys writes, I suppose, the 
longest books now being written by anyone. 
Where Hervey Allen produced one mammoth 
in Anthony Adverse, Powys produces mam- 
moths by the bale. His highly successful Wolf 
Solent required printing in two volumes; the 
German edition of it required three. 4 Glaston- 
bury Romance contained eleven hundred and 
seventy-four pages. Powys composes these 
gargantuan volumes entirely in longhand; the 
original holograph manuscript of one of his 
recent books is almost four feet thick. Under 
what circumstances are these books written? 
Does the author isolate himself in a sound- 
proof room? Or retire to a secluded cell, and 
burst into maniacal frenzy if interrupted? 
John Cowper Powys does all his writing in 
his living-room. During the composition of 
the latter part of his recently issued Axto- 
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biography there were always anywhere from 
three to six people in the same room with him, 
and these people were carrying on a con- 
tinuous conversation. Through all this John 
Cowper Powys continued, imperturbably, his 
writing, producing a freshly completed page 
of manuscript regularly every fifteen minutes. 
That is what is meant by literary discipline, 
and while not every writer can become as 
adept at concentration as Powys, it will be 
found that every successful author has achieved 
in greater or less degree the same knack of 
imperviousness to exterior conditions. 

Do you suppose that even poets — whose 
compositions, by their brevity, would seem the 
most likely for “dashing off’—do you 
suppose that poets are not just as strictly 
disciplined workers as millhands? If you 
doubt that they are, I recommend that you 
read Berton Braley’s autobiography — Pegasus 
Pulls a Hack—and observe a_ successful 
versifier’s writing methods. In the realm of 
serious poets, I suggest that you ponder the 
spectacle of Arthur Davison Ficke, the dis- 
tinguished lyric poet, laboring for eight hours 
at his desk over the revision of an unsatisfac- 
tory line. 


Literary discipline is divided into two 
varieties: first, consistent and unremitting 
production-bulk, and second, cultivation of 
concentrative ability. The importance of pro- 
duction-bulk for beginning writers cannot be 
overestimated. It is only by a very long and 
loud and lusty battering that the editorial 


door can be made to open. An occasional 
manuscript submitted to the chilly editorial 
eye is not enough; it makes but a tiny and 
ephemeral impression when it makes any at 
all. But the cumulative effect on editors of 
manuscript after manuscript is apt to be con- 
siderable. When the beginning writer recefves 
a rejection from an editor, he should be in 
a position to send that editor a second manu- 
script by return mail. And, if the second is 
rejected, there should be a third. And a fourth 
and a fifth and a sixth when necessary. Even 
those writers who have got out of the 
Beginner class and are beginning to enjoy a 
moderate success are lucky if they can sell 
one manuscript out of every five. The sole 


solution lies in Production and more Produc- 
tion. It is sometimes offensive to beginning 
writers to have their “creative work” talked 
of in this hard-bitten way, as though market- 
ing manuscripts were like marketing a new 
kind of tooth-paste. It remains, I fear, an 
indubitable truth that marketing manuscripts 
is exactly like marketing a new kind of tooth- 
paste. Manuscripts are merchandise. And 
when that merchandise is being offered by a 
new and unknown manufacturer, it can be 
“put over” only by the expenditure of a huge 
amount of energy, concentration, and time. It 
can be made a success, in short, only by a 
shrewd and zealous practice of Literary 
Discipline. 

To disparage the importance of “moods” 
and of “suitable surroundings” and “inspira- 
tion” is to court, I know, ferocious resentment 
by many who aspire to be “literary artists.” 
But I should like to erect, as an advance 
shield against this resentment, a small and 
incomplete barrier of Facts, among them these: 
that Anthony Hope habitually worked from 
ten until four, six days a week, and had no 
patience with “waiting for moods”; that 
A. J. Cronin wrote his fabulously successful 
Hatter’s Castle, a novel of 250,000 words, in 
ninety days; that Mrs, Belloc Lowndes, the 
incomparable author of so many mystery 
novels, writes 365 days in the year and begins 
her day’s writing at dawn; that Charles 
Nordhoff (co-famous with James Norman 
Hall for the Bounty tales) does not let the 
fact that he lives in the soporific South Seas 
keep him from writing every single day from 
7 A. M. until noon; that the late Robert W. 
Chambers, in the first twenty years of his 
writing career, turned out forty-five volumes, 
in addition to his magazine work.... 

There is, I think, no need to amplify this 
recital. From even the sketchiest perusal of 
the lives of successful writers, living or dead, 
it should become clear that their eminence has 
been achieved by what looks uncommonly like 
Work. And it should be equally clear that 
this work is no haphazard sort, but thoroughly 
planned and routinized, and often as dreary 
and unpleasant as any other sort of chore. 
It is, in short, work conducted according to the 
stringent demands of Literary Discipline. 
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Alexander Woollecott’s Tribute 
to Claggett Wilson 


(From “The War Paintings of Claggett Wilson,” published by J. H. Sears & 
Company, New York.) 


MERICAN war pictures have ranged all 

the way from the bright, implausible 
musical-comedy soldiers who defied the enemy 
on the magazine covers at the time, to these 
twenty-four paintings by Claggett Wilson, 
which have unimaginable veracity. They were 
painted by one, who, in that dazed and uncer- 
tain June of 1917, sailed from these shores 
as a brand new private of Marines in the first 
contingent of the A, E. F. They are the vivid 
memories in line and color of one who com- 
manded old French poilus in the trenches of 
the Chemin des Dames in that grieved Easter 
when the Germans came on like surf and the 
world held its breath — the tormented memo- 
ries of one who, in the June that lay just 
ahead, went into Bois de Belleau as a battalion 
lieutenant and, hit and gas-drenched himself, 
lay for days in the underbrush of that mon- 
strous patch of woods. 

When the Marines tramped into Germany 
and camped on the Rhine, Lieutenant Wilson 
bought him some German paints and German 
paper, set himself down in the little town of 
Niederbieber, and painted these pictures — 
these and a few more which were lost when a 
locker of his was stolen on the home-bound 
transport a few months later. Then he forgot 
the whole thing. Had he waited until now I 
think it improbable that he could have painted 
these pictures. Nor, had he been one of the 
officially commissioned artists, sent over by 
the forehanded War Department like corres- 
pondents, and like most correspondents content 
(or, at least, obliged) to peer at the fighting 
from a safe and gauze-hung and prettifying 
distance, could he have painted these pictures. 

They have in them the smell of carrion in 
the June sun, the cold of trench-ooze, the 
intolerable shock of a bursting shell, the 


tearing rendezvous of bayonet and belly. It 
may be that a painter or a writer would 
imagine these things. | have read many a 
book and looked at many a war picture, and 
I know that none of them did. Lieutenant 
Wilson did not have to imagine them. He saw 
them with his own eyes, and heard them with 
his own ears, felt them with his own flesh 
and suffered them with his own nerves. 

I remember from reading Three Soldiers 
by one John Dos Passos, how that book, 
though the product of a humorless and sulking 
mind, maintained its validity as long as the 
author remained fairly within earshot of his 
own experience. But when one of his three 
soldiers went into action at the very front, the 
narrative grew vague and lost its anatomy, 
like the rape scene in a virgin’s novel. It was 
not until the matchless prose by Captain 
Thomason chronicled in Fix Bayonets the 
July fighting which took place on the hills 
below Soissons, that I felt the thing had been 
done at last. There was the real thing. 

And here it is again, in the arabesques of 
barbed-wire and impaled cadavers treading 
thereon a fixed and dreadful rigadoon; 
in the very smell of infected blood in 
the picture called “Stragglers”; in the sick 
somnambulism of the armless runner through 
the Belleau Wood barrage; in the mess of 
stiff and twisted bodies, ordnance and broken 
timber called “Salad”; in the agony of sheer 
surprise at the bursting of a shell; in the 
morning chill of that picture which watches 
the little French bayonets at work; in the 
nightmare of Brobingnagian shadows on the 
wall of a field-hospital; and in the exquisite 
pain of pale, tortured flesh in an underground 
French dressing-station, here it is again, The 
real thing. 
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Claggett Wilson was a young instructor in 
painting and drawing at Columbia University 
in the School of Architecture on Morningside 
Heights, when, in May, 1917, he, like so many 
others of the loose fish of the Seven Arts, 
went wandering along the Atlantic seacoast, 
trying vaguely to enlist in something. The 
Marines snapped him up because he could 
speak French. He only regretted that he had 
but two languages to give for his country. 
Within a year of that casual offer of a lin- 
guist’s services, he was crouched in a trench 
near that proud old mutilee, the Cathedral at 
Rheims — crouched and hurling hand grenades 
with malice and precision at an oncoming 
swarm of his contemporaries who had as little 


to say about their being there as he himself. 

I do not know what has become of all the 
pictures painted by the artists of our War 
Department commissioned and sent to France 
Some of them — notably the fine drawings by 
Wallace Morgan — were admirable. But | 
hope that these highly unofficial] documents of 
Claggett Wilson’s will be hung one day in 
some Valhalla, where the next generation can 
look at them — look at them good and hard... 
I suppose that, after all, the pictures in this 
book could have been painted only by one, 
some part of whom, even as he retched with 
fear and pain in Belleau Wood, remained 
alert and sensitive to the beauty and the 
wonder and the horror of the world. 





It is appropriate that something be said 
in this issue anent the new cover, and 
further, about our fellow-editor Mr. Wilson, 
who has designed it. “Pegasus pointing a star” 
sufficed for a transition from the old blue 
exterior, marking a new, revivified WRITER. 
The progress since that change has been 
consolidated, and we proceed from the transi- 
tion to a mature and modern countenance. 

As for the artist himself, Mr. Woollcott’s 
benison speaks notably. It is further signi- 
ficant that of this particular piece of writing 
he said at the time it was “the best thing 
he ’d ever done.” These words are from the 
fabulously popular “Town Crier,” from the 
author of “While Rome Burns” that still 
maintains a weekly lead —as it has during 
most of 1934 — over all other non-fiction best 
sellers. 

But there is more to it than just a timely 


encomium from one artist to another. The 
volume of beautiful reproductions was pub- 
lished in a limited edition of one thousand 
copies, long since sold; it is unlikely that 
any reader has seen this “Appreciation”; and 
every reader should see it. There are plums 
to be found here as in any Woollcott prose. 
To choose just a few: “that dazed and un- 
certain June,” “the tearing rendezvous of 
bayonet and belly,” “the rape scene in a 
virgin’s novel,” “the loose fish of the Seven 
Arts.” In almost every sentence there is fruit 
of a mind that is not content with standard 
uses or canned expressions. We do not sug- 
gest than any writer try to match Woollcott’s 
idiom. But we do give you this glimpse of 
the obvious: if you want quality and a large 
following, develop your special form of ex- 
pressiveness. 


THE EDITORS 

















7 - Writing Short Stories 


By F. FRASER BOND 


HE short, stories we read to-day differ 
T somewhat in arrangement and makeup 
from those we read ten or twenty years ago, If 
we consider for a moment we will realize 
that they differ more in the manner of their 
telling than in their subject matter. We still 
read of the boy who wins his girl or of the 
girl who gets her man; we still read of the 
supposed weakling, whom everybody found a 
laughingstock, meeting his great chance when 
it came, with courage and initiative scaling the 
heights to success and turning the laugh on 
his tormentors. Why has the manner of tell- 
ing these stories changed? Its surface manner 
has changed because the surface manner of 
the life around us has changed. The short 
story has a way of reflecting the rapidly 
changing conditions of our time and our taste. 

The exponent of any art studies the methods 
of his fellow artists. He looks over the broad 
field of his contemporaries and sees how this 
one gets his effects and how that one succeeds. 
If he is wise he learns from what others are 
doing in his field. He gets hints from them 
upon which hé feels he can improve. He 
passes by methods with which he feels no 
sympathy. The writer particularly needs the 
stimulation of such study. The writer who 
would succeed with the short story finds this 
material for study ready to hand in all the 
magazines. He is free to read, analyze, adopt, 
discard. And the best of all fields for study is 
the contemporary field. Just as we model our 
English style on the best spoken speech be- 
cause guch speech is living, so we can model 
our writing on the best we can find in contem- 
porary prose. “No models of the past times, 
however perfect,” said Coleridge, “can have 
the same vivid effect on the mind as the 
productions of contemporary genius.” 

Let us look over the field and see what we 
find. We find some stories that hardly seem 
stories at all. We find them in the more 
literary magazines, but as yet the public for 


them is not large. At the outset they seem 
nearer to personal sketches or even essays 
than to stories, for nothing whatever happens. 
In them psychology, inner emotion, and medi- 
tation have taken the place of action. Often 
we find them stimulating and genuinely stirr- 
ing. Why? (Because motives are often vastly 
more exciting than the actions they sometimes 
prompt. “Still waters run deep,’ says the 
proverb, and the thoughts that go on in the 
mind can be made to hold the reader, or at 
least some readers, more intently than the 
friskiest swashbuckling, the deadliest gunplay, 
or the tenderest billing and cooing of the old- 
fashioned romances. 

The present-day popular interest in psychol- 
ogy has opened up a whole new world to the 
writer. It has its mountain tops, but it has 
also its pitfalls. Writers who choose to use 
this material should always bear in mind that 
in the hands of the masters the psychological 
study remains a good story. George Eliot 
made it so, and Joseph Conrad. Lord Jim got 
into the college courses, but Lord Jim was 
also a_ best-seller. 

Then we turn to another page and find a 
brisk, rushing, staccato tale, full of dialogue 
and incident. We feel almost as if we were 
looking in on life through a keyhole. Every- 
thing is seen and heard through the eyes and 
ears of the characters taking part. This is a 
method that many writers are drawn to. It 
seems to fit the mood and tempo of the day. 

We shall not have to look far before we 
come to a third trend, which is toward forced 
originality. In these stories the authors strain 
for queer words or use old ones in artificial 
meanings. They dislocate the commonplace 
at every turn and hope to achieve freshness 
or attain distinction by self-conscious viola- 
tions of normality. At the end the reader finds 
himself like a prize fighter who is punch- 
drunk. Such exploits when they come off 
have all the interest that attaches itself to the 
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odd stunt in any field. When they fail, they 
leave even the uncritical reader conscious that 
the author is wise-cracking under the strain. 

Many of these changing styles which we 
note ay we study short fiction are like the 
Paris fashions— here to-day and gone to- 
morrow ; but it behooves the successful writer 
constantly to keep aware of them. They have 
a value for him, albeit at times merely a 
superficial one. Fundamentally, the reader of 
short stories wants to-day what he has always 
wanted : that the author stimulate his interest, 
pique his curiosity, hold his attention, and so 
divert him to the end of the final sentence. 
In other words, he stil] wants a good story. 


Story Types and Specialised Techniques. 


The Fantastic Story: This type of story 
includes not only whimsy but fairy stories, 
dream stories, and imaginative pseudo-scientif- 
ic adventure and romance. A. A. Milne has 
made readers like Winnie the Pooh. His 
imitators will fail if they present Winnie the 
Pooh-Pooh. The special technique demanded 
by the fantastic story is this: Make one of 
your story’s two constituents real. That is, 
you have a choice of making the material 
real and the action fantastic, or the background 
fantastic and the action real. You cannot 
succeed by blurring these two constituents and 
making both unreal. Always remember that 
Cinderella was a real person with real emo- 
tions, even if the pumpkin and the mice did 
turn into a coach with prancing steeds. The 
Babes in the Wood were real children, not 
elves. Charlie Chaplin’s clowning struck deep 
into the héart and mind because he never 
blurred the formula. He was fantastic, yes; 
but against a background of real life. His 
imitators failed because they attempted their 
fantastics against an unreal background. 

The Foreign Story: The technique here has 
some relation to the technique for the fan- 
tastic story. We must remember our reader’s 
habits of thought. If we present a foreign 
background and call upon our readers to accept 
it and visualize it, that is enough. We can 
hardly hope to succeed if we ask him to accept 
foreign emotions too. Kipling triumphed with 
India as a background, but he triumphed 
chiefly when he transported there English 


characters who thought and acted in a way 
familiar to his readers. One constituent of 
our story must always deal with something 
that the reader can accept as real — that is, 
as normal and habitual with him. We have 
two standard ways of getting fun out of 
foreigners: one is to make our hero a simple- 
ton in a faraway land so that he (or she) 
misunderstands all the customs of the natives ; 
the other is to make him a_ smart-alec, 
so that he shows the natives how little they 
know. “Both,” says Harry Hansen, “are hal- 
lowed in American literary tradition; even 
Mark Twain had the bad grace to make the 
second type internationally famous.” 


The Humorous Story: Humor is not a 
thing that can successfully be applied to a 
story from the outside. It springs essentially 
from character and situation. Too many writ- 
ers try to be funny at the expense of their 
story, and think they have succeeded when 
they have wrapped it up in their own wise- 
cracks. If you have a humorous story in 
mind, analyze first those things in the actual 
tale that strike you as funny. Develop these 
legitimate laugh stimuli. The chances are that 
the reader, when you have done this, will 
think the story funny also. 

The Pathetic Story: The foregoing also 
holds true in the case of the pathetic story. 
Sob-sister journalism has tended to favor a 
method of piling on the agony from the out- 
side. The reader’s reaction to this welter of 
gruesome detail is simply one of dull shock. 
To make a pathetic story really capable of 
pulling at the heartstrings, one must first 
analyze and see what in the original circum- 
stances makes an appeal to reader sympathy, 
reader anxiety, and reader concern. 

The Detectwe Story: This profitable type 
of story differs from other fiction in its 
primary appeal. It is directed at the reader's 
mind rather than at his emotions. It makes 
him think, or think that he is thinking. His 
interest resembles interest in a puzzle to be 
solved: therefore he resents having to bother 
with atmosphere and romance. He rightly 
regards both as extraneous to the gituation in 
hand. Beyond establishing the belief that the 
characters and setting are lifelike, the author 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Manavelins 


A few weeks ago the news came from Kent that 
Mrs. Alice Hargreaves had passed on at the age of 
eighty-two. Literary commentators the world over 
rushed their tributes into print and told how, more 
than seventy years back, she had inspired one 
Charles Lutwidge Dodson, a professor of mathema- 
tics in ordinary, fo Write her mythical “Adventures 
in Wonderland” for all the ten-year-olds living then 
and since. Alice (Liddell) Hargreaves has achieved 
at least a vicarious immortality in literature, with 
Lewis Carroll’s help. No small part in the original 
success of the classic was played by the illustrations 
of Tenniel, whose whimsical charm of imagination 
and line vitalized for young minds the Carroll crea- 
tions. Now comes two books that bear on the subject: 
Appleton-Century’s facsimile of the original Ameri- 
can edition (Tenniel and all) and a thesis by 
Marguerite Mespoulet, associate in French at 
Barnard College. Mile. Mespoulet has found some 
lithographs by Jean Ignace Isadore Gerard of 
Nancy, who signed his work “J. J. Grandville.” 
Lewis Gannett says they are “utterly convincing.” 
Marguerite Mespoulet postulates without ulterior 
significance that Punch’s great artist got his inspira- 
tion here. But the castiron banana goes to Messrs. 
H. M. and D. C. Partridge for their privately 
printed (19383) “The Most Remarkable Echo in the 
World”; in Old-Baconian fashion they have traced 
a bewildering spoor from “Alice” to Mark Twain, 
and insist that Clemens really wrote the whole 
thing! 

* 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1988, deferred, was 
awarded in December to Sir Norman Angell. It 
amounts to more than forty-four thousand dollars 
in Swedish kroner, some three thousand more than 
the 1934 prize which went to another Briton, Arthur 
Henderson. Sir Norman is fifty-nine; he served on 
the staff of various American newspapers as cor- 
respondent and was editor of Foreign Affairs from 
1928 to 1931. He is a prolific writer on international 
politics and economics, having contributed articles 
widely to American publications and given us the 
book “The Great Illusion,” a pragmatic argument 
against war. Americans have done well in this and 
other years’ awards. The 1934 prize in Medicine went 
to Drs. Minot and Murphy of the Harvard Medical 
School, shared with Dr. Whipple of the University 
of Rochester, for discoveries about anemia; and 
in chemistry to Dr. Urey of Columbia for his dis- 
covery of “heavy water.” This proceeded from his 
indentification of heavy hydrogen (the atoms of 
which have two, instead of a single, electron), and 
in commenting on the significance of the find, Watson 
Davis says in his “The Advance of Science” — 
recently published by Doubleday —“The hypothesis 
has been advanced that the cause of old age and 
senility is too much heavy water in the human 
body...If this idea is sustained, will Science find 
the fountain of youth in some method of removing 
the heavy water from our tissues?” 
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A ground rule of the American Tradition outlaws 
loafing. For decades cultivated Englishmen and 
Europeans have poked fun at our frenzied business 
careers, our abhorrence of doing nothing economical- 
ly gainful; and depression has not changed this 
fundamental characteristic. But unemployment being 
arbitrary, some consideration of worth while, non- 
economic occupation has been forced on a goodly 
proportion of the population. H. A. Overstreet’s 
“Guide to Civilized Loafing” was brought out by 
Norton as an answer to the problem, but the 
American Tradition was apparently ignored in 
choosing the title. There were many and vigorous 
protests, so that now the publisher has deferred 
to popular demand in designing a revised edition 
—this in spite of an eight thousand sale (much 
better than average) of the first volume. It contains 
a new introduction, a bibliography, and two new 
chapters, and bears the title “A Guide to Civilized 
Leisure.” For the aesthete, not the hobo. 


Joseph C. Lincoln, authority on Cape Cod lore 
and author of a formidable list of Cape novels, 
continues his output with “The Peel Trait.” In 
discussing its origin he sheds further light on the 
mysteries of creativity: “I used to know an old 
salt whose often proclaimed belief it was that 
‘common sense’ was a sure cure for all troubles. 
The townspeople noticed, however, that any line 
of action with which he was not in accord or any 
ideas contrary to his own were never admitted by 
him to be common sense. With the memory of this 
old chap in mind it occurred to me to wonder what 
complications in his own family might have ensued 
had there been—say, a daughter with ‘common 
sense.” Suppose this daughter to have inherited all 
the father’s shrewdness and self-reliance, but to 
have ideas of her own. In such a case in such a 
family what would have happened? I tried to find 
out and ‘The Peel Trait’? was as near to an answer 
as I got.” 

. 

Harold Lamb has gone to Hollywood to advise 
producers in connection with the filming of the 
crusades. He has ceased to lift an eyebrow at the 
strange reactions he finds (some of which approach 
the absolute intellectual zero that was touched in 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.”) He used to be annoyed 
when people asked if Genghis Khan and Otto Kahn 
were cousins, if Peter the Hermit were n’t a famous 
English race horse, Nur Mahal a lovely yacht, 
Berengaria a fast Cunarder. What seems to have 
leavened the loaf was a remark in the recent filming 
of Cleopatra: “Where’s Cleopatra’s litter?” and the 
dazed reply, “Litter of what?” Lambs in the bosom, 
Mr. Zukor. 

. 

New authors to big publishers: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock have just signed Rosamond Lehmann of “Dusty 
Answer” and “Invitation to the Waltz.” Farrar & 
Rinehart get Dorothea Brande and Martha Foley. 
Miss Brande’s “Becoming a Writer” was the book 
of the year for beginners, and now she turns to 
a mystery story. “The Portrait”; Miss Foley — of 
Story, in private life Mrs. Whit Burnett —is doing 
a modern historical novel. Another new book sure 
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to create wide interest will be William Faulkner's 
“Pylon,” a novel on Smith & Haas’s spring list. 
And Janet Ayer Fairbank’s “His Brother’s Keeper” 
is due early in 1934 from Houghton Mifflin. 


For the Ho-Hum Department (second H_ inter- 
changeable with K): Fairy Tales have come back 
in Russia, Publication is now being allowed as long 
as there is a symbolic touch, Jack the Giant-Killer 
in the form of a brave young Soviet crusader, for 
instance, or the giant properly suggesting the ogre 
of Capitalism. The irony of it all is that Soviet 
Russia to-day is a definitely capitalistic state and the 
children — up to the age of ninety, anyway — don’t 
know it. Fairy tales, did we say? 

* 


The December Golden Book has its quota of 
provoking hypotheses, bolstered by quotations from 
the mighty. Particularly encouraging is the theorem 
that “Life Begins at Seventy.” Proof: Goethe com- 
pleted Faust at eighty, Tennyson wrote “The 
Crossing of the Bar” at eighty-three, Kant at 
seventy-four produced his “Anthropology,” “Meta- 
physics of Ethics,” and “Strife of the Faculties.” 
Tintoretto at the same age painted a canvas of 
Paradise some 2200 feet square while Titian was a 
mere ninety-eight when he did the Battle of Lepanto. 
Cato began to study Greek at eighty, Verdi com- 
posed two operas and much immortal religious 
music after seventy-four, and Commodore Vander- 
bilt tacked a hundred million to his fortune in 
his eighth decade. Holmes wrote “Over the Teacups” 
when seventy-nine. The one difficulty that this im- 
posing accumulation of evidence leaves us with is: 
“How do we get to seventy?” 

e 

Six-day bicycle races aren’t so new. In_ 1887 
Buffalo Bill had one in connection with his Wild 
West show, only the bike-rider raced a broncho 
instead of other bike-riders. The bronc-buster, who 
won by a large margin, bicycles being what they 
were in those days, was none other than “Broncho 
Charlie” Miller, whose biography has just been written 
by Gladys Shaw Erskine. Miss Erskine is the same 
one who did “How to Market Radio Scripts” with 
Major Ivan Firth for THe Writer in October. 
Miller was a cowpuncher of the old West, a stage- 
driver, a standby of the famous Pony Express, and 
a most enthusiastic louse racer. 

* 

An _ interesting cross-reference can be found 
between Mary Austin’s “Can Prayer be Answered?” 
(Farrar & Rinehart) and Cornelia Stratton Parker’s 
“Wanderer’s Circle” (Houghton Mifflin). From the 
latter we glean this bit, Parker interrogating Austin: 
“Was it true, I asked her, that she really believed 
one could gain anything one prayed for? It was 
true. But, she explained, one mustn’t be too ex- 
plicit. For instance, women were forever asking 
her if they prayed for husbands, would they come 
by husbands? If a woman prayed the right way 
for a husband, she certainly would get one, Mary 
claimed. The trouble was that, instead of praying 
merely for a husband, a woman was all too apt 
to get down on her knees and ask God for a tall, 





dark, handsome man, preferably in the legal pro. 
fession.” Something extremely rational about non- 
specific prayer, anyway. Faith is a pretty important 
part of it all, John Dewey has enlarged upon it 
in his most recent work: “A Common Faith.” Of 
the contents, Dorothy Canfield speaks: “It is 
addressed to exactly the persons who need it — 
intelligent, thoughtful, troubled men and women to 
whom a great man knows he must speak clearly, 
but to whom he need not talk down...Such men and 
women will find comfort and spiritual strength a- 
plenty in this new book of our greatest American 
philosopher.” 
+ 

When the various poetry awards are distributed 
for 19384 we predict that the lion’s share will go 
to Jesse Stuart, author of the “Man with the Bull- 
Tongue Plow.” Already one has gone his way, the 
Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize given through Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse. Incidentally, the December 
number of this periodical is a galaxy, with verse 
by “H. D.” and William Butler Yeats outstanding, 
prose by Conrad Aiken, and a review of Robinson’s 
“Amaranth” by Horace Gregory; these are just the 
high spots. Merton S. Yewdale, Editor-in-Chief of 
Duttons and well known to addicts of Tue Warren, 
claims to have discovered Stuart and writes us in his 
regard: “I have dared to call him one of the 
greatest literary men to come out of the Ameri- 
can soil.” 7 

- 


Our statistician has brought us the usual quota and 
more of book sales figures—of a size and variety 
to make even Mae West concerned for her laurels. 
We will consider nominations for the Hundred 
Thousand Club and let it go at that: “Good-Bye, 
Mr. Chips” has been overwhelmingly elected already; 
“Mutiny on the Bounty,” first of the Nordhoff and 
Hall trilogy, eases in; “While Rome Burns” is selling 
four thousand a week very steadily and should make 
the club by New Year's. The same can almost be 
said for Werfel’s “Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” 
published just a month ago; the Book-of-the-Month 
Club edition helped with a start of 35,000. Predic- 
tions for early in 1935: Stark Young’s “So Red the 
Rose,” regularly among the Herald-Tribune’s first 
three best sellers these Sundays, and Herbert 
Hoover’s “The Challenge to Liberty,” another Book 
Club selection and already 85,000. Looking pretty 
far ahead we might hazard a dark-horse choice, 
Tarkington’s “Little Orvie,” which bears the ear- 
marks of another Penrod. We cast one ballot for 
the Dean of the Hundred Thousand Club: “Anthony 
Adverse.” now nearing the half-millionth copy. 


Notes from the stage and screen: Phil Barry's 
latest, “Bright Star,” is playing to crowded houses 
in New York; Hope Williams (so necessary to 
a Barry success) has the lead. Lillian Gish carries 
on in Sean O’Casey’s “Within the Gates,” still doing 
very nicely, thank you, but a notable absence from 
the New York list is “Brittle Heaven” with the 
other Gish, a play based on the frustrated love-life 
of Emily Dickinson. “Spurlos Versenkt?” So much 
for the legitimate drama, and now for the movies, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Poet’s Adventures 
ANONYMOUS 


Y credentials are as follows. I have had 
M verse published in, or accepted for 
future publication by: the New Republic, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Poetry —A Magazine of 
Verse, Harper’s Magazine, the sophisticated 
Conning Tower of the old New York World, 
the Harper’s Bazaar of Mr. Towne’s day, 
Good Housekeeping, The Commonweal, The 
New York Times, the later North American 
Review, College Humor, and a host of small 
fry. 

Yet I have not been able to get a volume of 
verse published by a good publisher. This is a 
problem into which I should like to inquire. It 
must have confronted many excellent poets in 
their day. I believe that with the grade of com- 
petence required for publication in the above- 
mentioned magazines a prose writer would 


long ago have persuaded a book publisher to 
assume the risk of publishing a volume for 
him. But not so with the poet. I have had 
my volume of carefully selected verse turned 


down by five publishers to date. At what 
stage was I wrong in my program? 

I began writing poetry automatically at the 
age of eight or nine. At fifteen I was publish- 
ing naive but competent verse in the news- 
papers of my state. In the small college where 
I received my B.A. I wrote constantly under 
the direction of well-trained teachers; and at 
nineteen I had sold my first poems to a maga- 
zine of commercial standing. For the twelve 
years since then I have worked consistently at 
my poetry and have published with fair 
frequency. 

My unvarying procedure was to write the 
very best poems I could, submit them singly 
without sponsorship or even personal letter to 
the very best magazines printed, and wait 
for results. As the poems were returned to me, 
I retyped them and sent them in descending 
order to all the lesser magazines, to the fre- 
quent number of ten or fifteen. This entailed 


a lot of heartache, but kept me working 
strenuously to achieve the excellence required 
by the best magazines. Sometimes I sold a 
poem by this method and then found the 
market almost as hard to make a second time 
as in the beginning. In many cases I sold 
repeats. In numerous cases | never sold at 
all. I acquired many complimentary letters 
from editors and literally hundreds of formal 
rejection slips. 

Three points stand out in my method; they 
require close scrutiny to determine their weak- 
ness or strength. First of all I made up my 
mind to accept no help from anyone. I wished 
to make my own way alone. Inevitably in the 
course of my life I became associated with 
writers who had certain power; occasionally 
I was offered by these people a letter to an 
editor or the sponsorship of a group of poems; 
I always refused. 

Second: I spread my activities over any and 
all available markets. I did not concentrate on 
any one type of magazine and refuse to 
publish elsewhere. I believed a wider variety 
of markets drew a wider number of readers, 
and that the wider the number of readers the 
more apt a book publisher was to accept my 
volume when the time came. 

Lastly I eschewed all connection with the 
hosts of all-poetry magazines, except Poetry 
—a Magazine of Verse, and the old Con- 
temporary Verse under its original able editor- 
ship. I believed that the low standards of 
requirement where so much unpaid material 
was available might lower my standard of 
effort; and I could not see where association 
with the type of readers attracted by such 
magazines (except for a few magazines that 
some distinguished cliques published occasion- 
ally for their own material) could be of use 
to me. A recent article in THE WRITER 
suggests that the best procedure for a poet is 
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to ally himself with these lesser verse periodi- 
cals. I still doubt the efficacy of this plan. 


Yet with all my getting, I have not gotten 
publication in book form. Why? You will 
suggest the obvious angwer that I am unde- 
serving. Or perhaps I have stood still without 
developing. I will answer these arguments in 
order, As to the deserts: after the publication 
of a recent group of poems, I received an 
entirely unsolicited letter from a critic of 
national reputation praising my work in no 
terms to be described except as glowing. He 
was unknown to me personally. When I re- 
cently submitted my poems to one of the most 
eminent publishing houses in America, their 
editor, himself the author of several volumes 
of published verse, wrote in rejecting my MS.: 
“It has some fine work and the whole concep- 
tion is unusual. I am familiar with your work 
and reputation.” I could add that I have sold 
eleven poems to Miss Harriet Monroe of 
Poetry, who is not at all an easy editor to 
please, as hundreds of poets can testify. As 
to the suggestion that I have stood still with- 
out progressing in ability: I should like to 
explain that I have made constant study of 
diction and prosody; I have read the best 
contemporary critics and poets as well as the 
older ones; I have polished every poem till 
each word is the ultimate of my reach. That 
I have succeeded in improving my style is 
testified to by the fact that ten years ago my 
major publishing possibilities were Good 
Housekeeping and the New York Times; now 
I am selling to the Atlantic Monthly and the 
New Republic. Yet still I get nowhere with 
the bookmakers. 


You might reply that due to the depression 
no first volumes of poetry are being published 
now, This is obviously inaccurate. I see fre- 
quent notices of first volumes of verse being 
issued by the reputable publishing houses. 
Just how do the authors of these volumes go 
about getting them accepted? I am urgent in 
wishing that poets would come forward and 
relate their experiences. If gponsorship is 
inevitably required, that knowledge — well- 


understood — would save a lot of heartburn- 
ing and postage stamps on the part of poets. 

My own first-hand knowledge of behind- 
the-scenes book publication embraces only two 
poets of high rank; if I were to mention their 
names here, there is no informed poet who 
would not instantly recognize them as leaders 
in the field. One of these two told me frankly 
that his first book of poems was “peddled” 
for him by a well-known prose writer who 
was his personal friend. The other says that 
he only succeeded in forcing a contract for 
his first book of poetry from the publishers 
of his very successful prose volumes by re- 
fusing them the contract on his next prose 
work if they ignored his verse. The Retail 
Bookseller for June 1934 carried the advance 
announcement of a much-heralded volume of 
verse from a large publishing house. It said 
openly: “Such and Such: First volume of 
verse accepted on the strong recommendation 
of So and So,” naming a well-known and 
very popular prose and verse writer. I know 
first hand of one unknown poet who had never 
published a line of verse anywhere. He wrofé 
a volume of lyrics; paid to have it accepted 
by a press connected somehow with one of 
the large publishing houses; and theri got an 
eminent poet-friend reluctantly to write an 
introduction of one or two noncommital pages 
to his work. Immediately the reputable pub- 
lishing house took over and put its imprint on 
the paid-for volume when complete with 
printed introduction. 

But I have not availed myself of the offers 
of sponsorship I have mentioned — so far. 
Am I wrong? Is it impossible to get publica- 
tion now without it? If such sponsorship is 
the general rule instead of the exception, can’t 
we have some clarification of the matter in 
public? Do the readers of this magazine think 
that my failure to secure a book can be fairly 
attributed to refusal of help, or have I erred 
in some other of the steps by which I came 
to this present perplexing stage of my career? 
I invite serious analyses of this problem in 
print. 
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Art 
For the Rent’s Sake 


By ALMA and PAUL ELLERBE 


(Reprinted from Tovay by special permission.) 


HREE people were walking up Fifth Avenue — 

two writers and a magazine editor. The writers 
had been away for a long time, trying to turn out 
their magnum opus, Back in their hotel they had 
half a trunkful of it. They had intended it to be 
(A) a novel, (B) a serial, and (C) a motion 
picture. It was theif opinion at the moment, and 
the opinions of their best informed friends, that it 
wasn’t any one of those things, but combined some 
of the features of each: a sort of literary duck- 
billed platypus. They were professionals, these 
writers, married, collaborators. They had no source 
of income except their writing. They had used up 
most of their savings while preparing — at last — 
to break into the big money. They were considerably 
dashed that there was no market for duck-billed 
platypuses. They had banked upon it heavily, The 
editor was an old friend, anxious to lend a hand 
if he could. 

“Speaking of the pulps,” he said, “—or, at any 
rate, my division of them,” (which he certainly had 
the right to do, having been concerned with them for 
many years), “scenery is out. There is less and less 
of it being used every day. I’ve about come to the 
point in my magazine where there is none of it. 
Action is the thing. Straight, uninterrupted action.” 

The writers listened respectfully. They did n’t write 
for the pulp paper magazines, but they had often 
tried to. It’s a specialized technique they had n’t 
been able to acquire. But whenever they were in 
financial difficulties they thought of trying again. 

That afternoon they went to a tea. There was a 
short story writer there who was hitting on all eight 
and full of information. The kind of information 
they acutely felt the need of. 

“No stories about old people for Blank’s Magazine. 
Any kind of old people—no matter how dear and 
sweet and noble.” 

The collaborators looked at each other and groan- 
ed. They had once sold Blank’s Magazine a story 
about old people that they liked. It was a luxury 
to write sometimes about old people. In the desert 
of young-love stories to which editors had accustom- 
ed them an occasional old people’s story was a 
springing fountain. They had always meant to do 
another for Blank’s Magazine. 

It was a literary tea, Practically all the talk was 
about writing. Somebody was quoting an article in 
one of those writers’ trade journals that tell about 
markets. f 

“Forty stories in the most recent issues of the 
principal women’s magazines about forty girls, only 
two of whom did any kind of work. Not a single 
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secretary — that old standby — in the whole lot, Prac- 
tically no money worries for any of them. Eleven 
of them pursuing young-love in smart foreign 
resorts. Scarcely a hint of parental supervision or 
interference. Only four out of the forty married, 
and only two with children, Looks like children, 
responsibility, commercialism, and honest labor were 
on the way out. Even for the heroes. This fellow 
says they were practically all, in the magazines he 
examined, if interested in business at all, interested 
over the margin of the story. Mostly very rich or 
else penniless. Anyhow, thoroughly uncommercial. 
Escape artists, apparently, to a man.” 

The collaborators listened, blinked, and took it 
on their calloused chins. 

There was a million-circulation fiction editor at 
that tea, an honest-minded, intelligent, kindly person 
many writers are indebted to. 

“There’s a formula,” he said, “that has always 
been welcome in our shop and probably always will 
be: Hard riding, righteous shooting, ana bright 
young love.” 

“Literature,” said one of the collaborators to the 
other as they walked on back to their hotel, “as 
she is wrote! My God!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said the other. “We’ve known all 
this for a long time, and a great deal more. What 
they said is true, of the magazines they were talking 
about; but there are lots of others it’s not true of. 
We’re in the most cock-eyed and contradictory 
business in the world. Look at your record book.” 

He got it out. It contains a digest of every 
editorial comment made on 189 short stories, serials 
and articles that couple had written and sold to 77 
periodicals in the last 18 years. The male half of 
the firm is its salesman. He reads magazines some- 
times until he almost exudes them, but he can’t 
read them all; editors and policies are changing 
constantly, and — most confusing of all —every now 
and then he sells a story where he least expects to. 

“We are off crime stuff,” he read from his 
Doomsday Book. 

And then, a little further along: “I can’t buy this: 
it is without blood, violence, or crime.” 

“We use only the lively love story, with strong 
sex interest.” 

“We steer clear of sex material entirely.” 

“Too rural.” 

“Too entirely of and for the big city.” 

“We never publish a story with a foreign 
setting, even if the characters are American.” 

“So small a percentage of our people can 
visualize the California situation in your story 
that it lifts it out of our class.” 

“We find that people are fed up on stories 
about middle-aged folks.” 

“The end is artistically right, but our readers 
would want the heroine to get her reward.” 

“We feel that the villain should not be allowed 
to go unpunished.” 

“We cannot use stories condoning divorce.” 

“I avoid Jewish characters.” 

“The characters in this story think, and ours 
must only feel.” 

“We want to emphasize a rather more carefree 
and objective kind of story. This one is too 
blamed true to life.” 
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“Can't buy this on moral grounds. Our readers 
would n’t stand for the fact that it hinges on 
a lie.” 

“If the hero’s disease could be changed from 
tuberculosis to heart trouble, I’d buy this, but 
the plot makes that impossible.” 

“Don’t like the theme. Give us an Anglo-Saxon 
story.” 

“We do not use stories in the third person.” 

“Stories about newspaper characters appeal 
less to our readers than perhaps any other type.” 

“Not very keen on stories dealing with au- 
thors.” 

“I don’t think this will do for us. It is too 
veracious. Our street is called Romance and not 
Veracity.” 

“We are trying to strike a happy note in 
all our fiction.” 

“You’re right,” said the compiler of the Doomsday 
Book, flipping it shut with the kind of sigh he’d 
been sighing over it for eighteen years, “it’s no 
harder than it used to be.” 

“And no easier. Let’s pick one this time that has 
everything the biggest paying magazines want, and 
nothing they don’t.” 

And that’s what they did. And they couldn't 
write it. They tried hard. But it wouldn't go. They 
could n’t get interested in it. And then—they got 
out the Old Prostitute, and dusted her off, and 
finished turning her into the story they had always 
meant to write about her, and had the deepest 
pleasure doing it. And when it was all done, typed 
and mailed, walked silently side by side with a sense 
of peaceful fulfilment at their cores through the 
powdery blue, gold-spangled twilight of Manhattan 
Island, and told themselves they were a couple of 
fools. 

“I like this story,” wrote the big-circulation editor 
they had sent it to. “I’m buying it. But never send 
me another like it. It’s just the kind I don’t want 
in my magazine as a rule.” ; 

It does happen like that sometimes. But not often. 
Ordinarily that story would have cost its authors a 
good deal of money. Looking back over their records, 
they found four similar ones, liked by most of the 
big-circulation editors who had read them, rejected 
specifically for reasons of policy only, in regard to 
which they had the figures. Their (pre-depression) 
price in the big-circulation market was $1,350. The 
four stories had brought (after infinite pains in 
market hunting—one of them was offered fifty- 
three times) $250 or less apiece. They had forgone 
about $4,400 to write four times the kind of story 
they wanted to. (Not that they didn’t often want 
to write the kind that sell easily: they did, and do, 
and go on trying to.) 

Now that couple are not important; it doesn’t 
matter much what they write or don’t write; but 
what about the short-story writers in America who 
are important? (And since we have to have some 
definition of “important,” let’s take it to mean: 
Given serious consideration by the critics.) 

There are magazines, of course,—a good many 
of them,— good, bad and indifferent, hoary with 
good repute or launched yesterday, that will publish 
any kind—or almost any kind—of fiction that 


seems to them good enough. The largest of them 
pay roughly about one-fourth big-circulation prices, 
and the others, anything from that on down to a 
complimentary copy or two, or nothing. The big 
magazines pay high prices because they are big, 
and one reason they are big is because they are 
respectful of their readers’ ideas as to what is 
properly taboo. “I cannot buy a story for a hundred 
thousand readers,” the editor of one of them said 
“I’ve got to buy stories for at least a million.” 
And when you get a million people together (on 
your subscription and newsstand list) there are so 
many things they disapprove of! Unpublished villains, 
unrewarded heroines; un-American characters; even 
too much veracity. 

Maybe a part of the answer is that there is a 
public for anything above a certain level of merit, 
but that Clyde Beatty stepping around among his 
tigers and leopards has nothing on your big-circula- 
tion editor when it comes to being careful with 
the public. 

A fortunate few of our important short story 
writers write a best that is naturally safe for democ- 
racy, and a larger number of others are willing to 
practice their art somewhat for the rent’s sake, 
and so land in the big-circulation magazines; but 
most of them can’t or won’t do either, and sell, 
from choice or from necessity, only to the smaller 
fry of magazinedom, or in a handful of instances, 
to publishers of books. Their plight is comparatively 
simple, and there’s little difference of opinion about 
it: whatever hampers them is a pity; if they don’t 
write and do their best, it’s a loss all round. 

But what about that other vast army of creators, 
some of them of a genuinely high order, habitually 
doing their second best, their third best, sometimes 
just plain drivel? Isn’t that a pity too? It’s a pipe 
dream, of course, but it’s staggering to think what 
they might turn out if they tried. There are such 
a lot of them. So many with their creative depths 
not even explored. What would it be like if for 
a while they could at least try to “sit in a golden 
chair and splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes 
of comet’s hair?” 

Not that it’s anyone’s fault that they can’t, Or 
maybe it’s more accurate to say—and perhaps 
that’s the point of these remarks — that it’s every- 
one’s fault: the writers’, because they will not 
oftener, having raised the rent with more or less 
contrived and shallow tales, do others on the side 
to please themselves; the editors’, because they do 
not oftener encourage such deviations from commer- 
cial normaley by buying them; the owners’, because 
they do not regard themselves a little more as their 
brothers’ keepers and instruct their editors to feed 
the public as much fine, honest, true stuff as it will 
swallow, this side, of course, of a decrease in circu- 
lation; and the public’s, because it is so quickly fed 
up on fine honest, true stuff and has so vast an 
appetite for the kind of stories that make the 
judicious grieve. 

Which is, alas, a little like saying it’s a pity it 
isn’t a better world. But that’s true, it is a pity. 
And every now and then the world finds itself 
improving. As it does, its short stories will doubtless 


be improving too. Apparently they are only a symp- 
tom and not a disease. 
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Bee 


By HARFORD POWEL 


N the day before Christmas, an editor 
named Mack was looking out of the 
office window of a famous magazine. 

And though he was young and well-paid 
and in love, he was feeling very uneasy. He 
knew he would soon have to publish a great 
serial, or series of short stories, if he wanted 
to keep on being editor of the famous maga- 
zine. 

Because it was Christmas Eve, the most 
eerie time of the year, Mack had a number of 
visions as he stared out of the window. Mack 
seemed to see a burly young doctor squaring 
off a sheet of paper headed “Sherlock Holmes.” 
He seemed to see a slender artist sketching, 
in prose, the description of a tall girl named 
Trilby’ O’Farrell. For an instant he thought 
he saw the bushy head of Alexandre Dumas 
bending over the manuscript of “The Three 
Musketeers.” 

This is absurd, thought Mack. Those men 
are dead. Great stories have to be bought. 
They don’t fly in through the window. And 
Mack once again mentally reviewed the living 
writers who can be depended on to bring aid 
and comfort to an ailing magazine. 


There is a woman who can reel off a serial 
as deftly as if she were a factory hand tend- 
ing a loom, but with no more original color 
and pattern than the cheap gingham coming 
from a loom. 

There is a man who battles for weeks 
through his agent to be paid $10,000 more 
than any sum an editor offers. There is a 
genius who first stipulates that no word can 
be changed or cut out, and then crowds in 
some back-fence obscenities in the name of 
“art.” There is another who wants a free 
trip to Japan before starting. 

Mack said to himself that he could put up 
with any writer’s eccentricities, if he could 
only be sure that the story would be 
big. But — 


He turned from his list of possibilities to 
the short list of living writers who have world 
reputation. All seemed grayish and chilly, like 
extinct volcanoes. None seemed likely to say 
anything new and exciting to a generation of 
readers who have interests and problems that 
have n't existed in this world since the fall 
of Rome. 

Mack groaned. And then he thought of 
Amanda Bee. 

He said: “Amanda Bee is not famous. But 
a good piece of work will fix that right away. 
Who ever heard of Hervey Allen two years 
ago? Who doesn’t know Anthony Adverse 
now ?” 

And he said: “Amanda Bee never got sore 
because I would n’t buy an unsolicited manu- 
script. At times when I was buying nothing, 
she did n’t bombard me with stories.” 

And he said: “Amanda Bee is not too proud 
to take advice. She ’ll be actually pleased if 
1 offer to help her a bit.” 

Being an editor, this thought warmed him. 
And then he said: “Amanda Bee is a comer. 
Each of her stories in the pulp magazines is 
a decided improvement on the last one. 
Amanda Bee is learning her trade.” 

Finally he said: “Dammit, I like Amanda 
Bee. She ’ll sweat her heart out, on a big 
chance, and she’ll deliver on the due date if 
she has to swim the Hudson River with 
her copy in her teeth.” 

So he sat down and wrote a telegram. And 
being a decent person, although an editor, he 
told her he’d pay top rates if she could 
deliver the really great story he must have. 

And she did. 

She had actually started it a long time 
before, knowing that if she played strictly by 
the rules, her big chance would surely come. 

As it does come to every writer who isn’t 
a butterfly, a drone, a wasp, nor a louse — 


but a bee. 
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Announcing — 
The Writer’s Sappho and Cervantes Contest 


A prize of $25 will be awarded for the most successful prose or verse, not to exceed two pages 
in THe Writer (1450 words) illustrating the “impossible situation” drawn by Mr. Wilson. ; 
The next nine best contributions will receive subscriptions to THe Writer, their duration based 
on their merit as decided by the judges, who will be THe Writer editorial board. Judgment will 
be final, and no manuscripts can be returned. Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, 
March Ist, 1935. The award will be announced in the April number and the winning entry 
published in that issue. Research and imagination invited. 

Here are a few quick facts to start you off: — 
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Sappho 


She was born about 685 B. C. on fhe Island of 
Lesbos — then famous for its beautiful women. 

“] do not expect,” said Sappho, “to touch the 
heavens with my two arms.” But, according to 
Virginia Moore*, that is just what she did, In other 
words, that dangerous tag “great” can be applied 
to Sappho — perhaps since the beginning of the world 
the first ranking woman poet. 

She is remembered for her one hundred and 
seventy-five “fragments.” Originally, she wrote her 

first on waxed wooden blocks and later on 
newly discovered papyrus. They came to rest in an 
Egyptian dumping ground and were covered over 
for centuries by dry sand, Patient detiphering has 
salvaged one complete poem, “Hymn to Aphrodite,” 
and one nearly complete poem, “Peer of the Gods.” 
Her work has also survived by quotations in Greek 
and Roman writings. 

Gregory, Bishop of Constantinople, ordered her 
nine immortal books burned in 380 A. D.— Pope 
Gregory VII completed the devout work with a 
roaring bonfire in Rome, 1073. 

We do not know at what age she married, but 
she was the wife of Cercolas, “a man of great 
wealth who sailed from Andros,” by whom she had 
a daughter. 

Sappho was devoted to washing in a cold spring 
and anointing her skin with expensive myrrh. She 
drank a liquor made from roasted nuts. 

She frequently wore a quince-colored robe dyed 
with juice of boxwood—and she was rather 
vain about it all. 

Her mood and attitude were ever Greek: her 
background was an island of grey-green olive 
groves, and fountains and banked cyclamen, sam- 
phire and wild rosemary, and tuneful nightingales, 
and warm air from a restless sea. 

“But,” says Virginia Moore (from whom we have 
borrowed so much here), “she was vivid; like the 
marble cliffs inviolable; like the tideless Aegean, 
deep.” 

The appropriate thing for her was the beautiful. 
One of her fragments says that to her “all lovely 
things are pure and holy.” Plato calls her “the 
beautiful,” and elsewhere he dubbed her “the tenth 
Muse,” which has stuck. 

Solon, hearing the recital of one of her poems, 
prayed not to die till he had learned it by heart. 
Except for Alcaeus, she was the first lyric poet of 
either sex. Of the great, only Homer and Hesiod 
and the Hebraic David preceded her. 

In fact, she influenced a long line of poets: the 
Greek Meleager and Theocritus, the Roman Catullus 
and Lucretius. Even Sir Philip Sidney, and also 
Swinburne, and among contemporary Americans, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Ben Jonson stole a 
line from her about nightingales. They all imitated 
the strophe that Sappho perfected. But she used 
many metres—including the alcaic, dactylic, cho- 
riambic, glyconic and ionic. 

Although it does not show in the picture here, 
she frequently carried a tortoise-shell lyre of four 
strings with a cross-piece joining two goat’s horns. 

Nor was it false modesty when she said, “I have 
received true prosperity from the golden Muses, 
and when I die shall not be forgot.” 

In the illustration she seems to be abroad — two 
thousand years after her death. 

Her fate is in your hands. 


“Distinguished Women Writers, E. P. Dutton & Co. 





Cervantes 


His full name was Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
and he was born (in 1547) and brought up in 
Spain. (He died in 1616.) His life was full of diffi- 
culties with gaols, armies and navies, local sheriffs, 
and publishers, and many kinds of pirates. 

Even five months after the publication of the 
almost instantly successful Don Quixote, he was 
living in poverty. He did once manage to get a 
loan from his publisher of four hundred and fifty 
reales. The week after Don Quizote was published 
in Madrid, three separate pirated editions appeared 
in Lisbon. Then there was Lope de Vega, celebrated 
Spanish playwright, with whom he just never got 
along. Unfortunately, all the unjust things that 
Lope said about Miguel usually got into print. 

Cervantes did considerable soldiering because he 
found flitting shadows of chivalry that existed in 
its ideal form only in the land of romance. Besides, 
he averred, “if I take service under the Muses I 
shall certainly starve, and starvation is not pleasant.” 
Aboard the Marquesa, at the battle of Lepanto, 
Cervantes gave a show of “quixotism” (“romantic to 
extravagance” — Webster). When the enemy struck, 
Cervantes was lying below, ill with fever. He insisted 
on manning a long boat, receiving the charges of 
enemy arquebuses full in the chest. If his left 
hand in the picture has a slightly wooden look, 
it is because Mr. Wilson has seen fit to re- 
furbish this member which was shot away at 
Lepanto—“for the greater glory of the right,” 
Cervantes said. 

On the way back, Cervantes ran afoul of Corsairs 
and was enslaved at Algiers. Five attempts to escape 
failed, so he spent five years in prison on the 
Barbary Coast. Finally ransomed, back in Spain, he 
found that all testimonials to his valor and mutila- 
tion were ignored. Promotion was not his. 


But there never lived a man with less personal 
conceit than Cervantes. He shrugged his shoulders 
and took up his pen, and the result was the 
pastoral Galatea, all rights of which he sold to a 
townsman. 

His wife’s dowry did not help much, for it 
consisted of nothing more valuable than five vines, 
an orchard, some household furniture, four beehives, 
forty-five hens and chickens, a cock and a crucible. 


In May, 1695, he won first prize at a poetical 
tourney at Saragossa. The award was three silver 
spoons — but no cash. He was always becoming in- 
volved in his accounts, such as in the case of his 
unfortunate tax collecting for his majesty. He wasn’t 
dishonest — he simply had unbusinesslike habits. At 
fifty-eight, he finds himself in jail again, inwardly 
and outwardly a failure. He sends the jailor for a 
half dozen quires of paper, a bundle of quills and a 
bottle of ink. He writes at the top of a sheet, 
“1” and then, with a flourish, “Don Quixote. ..de la 
Mancha,” etc., etc. 

Joseph Wood Krutch will tell you that Byron had 
the wrong slant when he said that Cervantes “laughed 
the chivalry of Spain away.” Cervantes himself said 
he “aimed at nothing more than to destroy the 
authority and influence which books of chivalry 
have in the world.” 


Anyway, Don Quizote was a nice job. (To-day 
there are 846 editions.) Krutch says that it repre- 
sents “its author’s discovery of the essential method 
and spirit of the modern novel.” 








Don'ts for Writers 


By ALICE HIRSH 


EWARE of pitfalls. Errors wait to 
B creep into one’s written work, as well as 
into one’s spoken words. Some of these errors 
are due to ignorance, some to carelessness, and 
some (admittedly) are printers’ errors. 

As a rule, a participial phrase does not make 
a good beginning. In this case, quoted from 
a New York newspaper, the meaning is 
ambiguous: “Passing along a road, a boy 
called out after me, ‘Gimme something to eat, 
Mister.’ He was flat on his stomach at the 
side of the road.” Only at the end is the reader 
sure who was “passing along.” Modifiers, 
whether words or phrases, should be near 
what they modify. “Only” is often misplaced. 
A story says “She only waited fifteen min- 
utes”; the author surely intended “She waited 
only fifteen minutes.” An article on drug- 
smuggling states “Every sardine-box does not 
contain sardines”: the writer means “Not 
every sardine-box contains sardines.” A 
reporter wrote “He died as a result of injuries 
inflicted yesterday in the hospital” — One 
wonders if the hospital in question saw that 
statement. “All members of the committee 
were not present when this picture was taken” 
—Perhaps it was a ghost picture! This 
should read: “Not all members of the com- 
mittee...” Another account speaks of “an 
employee who had fractured his leg in a fall 
from a tree to the hospital.” It is hoped that 
the tree was very close to the hospital! 

A newspaper report mentions “a triple col- 
lision in which neither of the drivers was 
hurt.” “Neither” is used customarily in 
reference to two, unless what follows is intro- 
duced by “nor.” An interviewer comments on 
“the friendly and alert mentality I have 
always seen her to manifest.” In this phrase 
“to” should be omitted. A business concern 
announces : “The Corporation is presently oper- 
ating.” This is confusing in its tense ex- 
pression. 

“Got” is overworked. “Has anybody got 
that nickel?’ —read on the woman’s page 
of a newspaper — is better simply “Has any- 


body that nickel?’ A newspaper headline 
concerning the “Y’s Men’s Club” tempts one 
to think of the “Wise Men’s Club.” It is never 
well to use a double possessive. “The Men’s 
Club of the Y” is correct, though in connection 
with an organization as well-known as the Y 
“the Y Men’s Club” is generally accepted. 

“Like” and “as” are often wrongly ex- 
changed. “Perhaps you know him like I do” 
— this, from a daily newspaper, is incorrect. 
“Like” is used in comparing nouns or pro- 
nouns, or to express resemblance ; “as” is used 
for verbs, for comparing actions. “He looks 
like you.” “Do as he does.” 

Sometimes words which sound somewhat 
alike are exchanged. The following examples 
are from daily newspapers. “He was unable 
to procede with the case.” “Proceed,” of 
course, was meant. “In the event of any emer- 
gency effecting the main lighting system...” 
The word should have been “affecting.” ‘He 
was hailed into court’—this should be 
“haled.” “As their was not time to play all 
the selections...” A common slip for “there”! 
“They will persecute the vandals to the full 
extent of the law.” Is any “persecution” 
legal? “They” will have to be content with 
“prosecution.” We find “Even as a child, she 
could not bare to be caressed.’’ A newspaper 
headline reads “Becomes bride in plane; third 
martial venture.” Perhaps it is a martial 
venture — although in the beginning it is 
usually called simply “marital.” Another paper 
states “The illusion is to a regiment.” The 
writer meant allusion. Still another paper 
announces; “A card index of burials in the 
old cemetery has been curtailed from the 
gravestones.” The writer may have meant just 
what he wrote, yet it seems as though “culled” 
expresses what was done. “Advise” means to 
give advice to—not to inform. “He advised 
the Board that his daughter had sustained a 
fractured finger.” The newspaper reporting 
this should have used “informed” or “notified.” 
“Claim” means to state ownership, not to aver. 
“She claimed to have seen him” is inaccurate. 
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“He was arrested for wreckless driving” — If 
his driving was wreckless instead of reckless, 
the driver should have been rewarded, not 
arrested, “Her hair was perfectly waived” — 
Was the lady bald, so that there was no hair 
to be waved? 


A common slip is the confusing of “was” 
and “were” in an “if” sentence or phrase. 
“If there was weather control...” “Were” is 
the correct word for that phrase: where the 
condition is true and the subject is in the 
singular, “was” is the word to be used; if 
the condition is untrue, even though the sub- 
ject is singular “were” should be used. 


A magazine editorial laments “If the world 
might always seem so simple as their childish 
fancies see it...” “So” should be used when 
the thought is negative; “as” should have been 
used here. In “The problem is not as simple 
as that” the thought is negative; the first 
“as” should be “so.” In an article an author 
writes “the intricate aerodynamical system 
that nature gave to the eagle, vulture, or 
albatross.” He evidently intended to state that 
all of these have that system; he should have 
used “and” instead of “or.” “Nor” is negative. 
A line from a poetry magazine stands : “There 
was no sight or sound” —here “nor” should 
be used. 


“Lay” and “lie” need a bit of thought. “His 
personal check laying on top of five crisp 
bills.” A check which “lays” would be a very 
useful check to own. “Both” thas reference to 
two. A young singer was described as “con- 
tinuing to distinguish herself both scholastical- 
ly and hag become a member of the...” 
“Both” is superfluous. 

A story tells us that “Here is Guy and his 
two friends.” This subject is plural and must 
have a plural verb. “Here is Guy with two 
friends” gives us Guy as the subject of the 
sentence —a singular subject, and correctly a 
singular verb. A similar slip is often made 
with “don’t and “does n't.” 

Sometimes a thought is clear to the writer 
but ambiguous to the reader. An article stated 
“She has a five-year old boy; he has two 
children.” According to grammatical construc- 
tion, the “he” refers to the boy. In the follow- 
ing editorial, the reader grows confused in 
regard to the identities of “they” and “them.” 
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“Citizens should respect the code, procure 
permits if they want to build bonfires and then 
take every precaution to build them in a place 
and under conditions where they can control 
them.” This next, from an article for women, 
sounds like a game of tag —who is “it?” 
“...can do the work for which she is best 
suited. If she has talent, she can pursue it. 
If she has n’t talenf, she won’t need it.” 

An article in a newspaper is as follows: 
“Everyone in their magazine and newspaper 
reading, runs across articles, recipes, cartoons, 
etc., which they clip with the intention of 
saving. But what is to be done with them 
after they are cut out, so they can be readily 
found at all times?” In this, “everyone” and 
“runs” are singular, yet “they” and “their” are 
plural. A bakery announces on a placard: 
“To-morrow is somebody’s birthday; let us 
send them a cake.” “Somebody” is singular ; 
“their” is plural, “But” is a conjunction and 
is out of place as a starting-word, The 
pronouns are too far from the nouns to which 
they refer, and the construction renders these 
references confusing. “Readily be found” or 
“be found readily” is preferable to “be readily 
found”; it is better to keep the parts of a 
verb together as a general rule. 

Someone advertised : “Wanted ; a young girl. 
Mother’s helper ; no children.” No children — 
yet a mother! Or did the advertiser mean that 
the young girl should have no children? 
“Young woman to teach French and German; 
speaks English, European and American.” Is 
“American” Indian? or a variation of English? 
What is “European”? A mixture? “Small 
ladies’ watches.” Are the ladies small, or the 
watches? “Lost, a black ladies’ pocketbook.” 
Does the pocketbook belong to a lady, or to 
ladies? Is it the owner who is black? 

“Appreciate” is complete in itself. One 
cannot appreciate “very much,” nor “greatly.” 
Look in the dictionary for the meaning of the 
word. “Unique” takes no modifier. A cloth- 
ing firm advertises: “Coats — unique in coats, 
and uniquer still at long wearing.” “Unique” 
has no degrees. 

The dictionary is one’s best friend. It gives 
accuracy. Next in value is the synonym-book 
—that gives variety and individuality. Use 
both of these books. When in doubt look — 
but better, look before doubt creeps in. 








Incidental Writing for College Journalists 
By JOHN J. LECHNER 


A junior at the University of Notre Dame writes from his own experience. 


C OLLEGE students, especially those from 

families of moderate means, are ever on 
the alert for part-time employment that will 
make them independent of the monthly allow- 
ance check. Less than a decade ago such jobs 
were open and waiting for the ambitious 
student. But conditions to-day are such that 
even “pin money” positions are at a premium; 
consequently, the average collegian finds it 
almost impossible to obtain an after-school 
source of income. Many, even though talented 
in a particular field, simply find no market 
for their services. 

This is not altogether true of the journalism 
student or the student that has an inclination 
towards journalistic writing. Opportunity, in 
the form of incidental writing, is sitting 
figuratively in his front yard. A minority of 
campus authors have realized the possibilities 
of this field, but their efforts are often 
misdirected. 

The student who wishes to turn the tapping 
of his typewriter into dividends should first 
explore the possibility of becoming campus 
correspondent for one of the newspapers 
adjacent to his college town. He will be paid 
in space rates, and if he is clever at features 
and has the faculty for hard work, his weekly 
“string” should furnish him a _ moderate 
amount of spending money. Most positions of 
this kind are eagerly sought after, however. 
If the student finds this line of endeavor 
closed he may still turn to the almost unlimited 
possibilities of free-lancing. 

To succeed here one must be able to write 
at least reasonably well, but good style alone 
is not enough to make incidental writing 
profitable. Choice of subject is important — the 
beginner must have something to say; and 
after his manuscript is completed, he must 
know where to send it. Poor subject matter, 
coupled with only a vague notion of writing 
markets, will seldom find a sale no matter 
how well the subject matter itself is written. 


Therefore — assuming ability on the part of 
the beginner to write passably well — the 
problems of what to write about and where to 
sell the completed product must be considered. 
Since the embryo author is new to the game, 
he has little knowledge of the proper market 
for his work. He usually aims too high, 
striving to reach the large magazine before he 
tries the humbler brethren of the craft. He 
makes the mistake of writing with no particular 
magazine in mind. He simply “writes.” The 
campus author should first choose a magazine 
which uses the type of story or article he has 
in mind. He then should note the general 
tone of the stories printed, and their length; 
and if he is planning an article not generally 
salable, he might find it best to drop a note 
to the editor asking if such an article, well 
written, would be likely to fit editorial needs. 
The average student usually isn’t quite 
mature enough to do much with fiction. He 
should find less difficulty in placing articles. 
The trade journals and nationality magazines 
should prove fertile ground for him. He 
ghould keep in touch with these lesser known 
markets through a writers’ magazine. 


The university Public Relations Counsel 
may prove to be of invaluable help in suggest- 
ing various magazines that might be interested 
in the collegiate author’s features. 

Let us say, for example, that the author’s 
college houses an art gallery. Perhaps the 
gallery has paintings by well-known Italian 
masters. As far as can be ascertained, only a 
few small newspaper stories have ever been 
written about them. The idea is taken to the 
publicity man and he is found eager to co- 
operate. Perhaps he knows of a nationality 
magazine published for Italians. A few illus- 
trations are picked up, a well-written story 
is turned out, and — presto! A sale has been 
made. The article was n’t better written than 
those returned with rejection slips, yet it sold 
because it was sent to a live market. 





Once the student author starts to sell he 
finds new markets opening before him. Per- 
haps the art gallery containg art objects other 
than Italian. The contact made in selling the 
editor of the nationality magazine can be used 
to inquire about placing a second article that 


the student is preparing. Each bit of material 


sold can be used as a stepping-stone toward 
selling the next bit. 

The campus author should never attempt a 
subject that is too far removed from his own 
experience. If he attempts to wander afield 
he will soon find himself floundering in a 
“mess” of details. Before he undertakes an 
article he should have a definite length limit 
determined upon, and he should never essay 
an article until it is practically written in his 
mind. He should have every angle well 
thought out before he begins ; for if he does n't 
he will find he has said all he has to say 
midway in his manuscript. Ideas need selec- 
tion rather than expansion. 

Campus life, traditions, and activities form 
salable material. Every college has its “bull 
sessions” wherein the students gather in small 
groups and thrash out all subjects from pro- 
fessors to politics. Yet it remained for a 
Princeton student to use the “bull session” as 
material for an article and sell it to one of 
the better-class magazines. The idea was 
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slim; but it was worked up into an interesting 
insight of a cross-section of student life. 
Another student had published an atmospheric 
feature upon scenes in a locker room. An 
athlete himself, he had little difficulty in writ- 
ing the article because he was writing about 
what he knew intimately. 

If the student’s bent happens to be towards 
fiction, stories of campus life usually can be 
expected to find editorial favor. Sport stories 
with a college background should find a sale, 
if not to the smooth sheets, at least to 
the pulps. 

Once the budding professional gets the feel 
of writing about that which he knows, he 
is ready to branch out into a less familiar 
field. The extent of that field will, of course, 
depend on the extent of his ingenuity and 
imagination. He should, however, try to ex- 
haust the possibilities of his collegiate field 
before attempting others. It is only good sense 
to write about whatever is close at hand. 
Universality of topic will come naturally and 
should not be forced. Learning to write is 
hard and there are few short cuts to the top. 
If rejection slips bring discouragement, take 
a day off to forget it and then strive to better 
the next effort. A little talent plus persever- 
ance plus shrewd study of market requirements 
should soon make incidental writing a source 
of profit as well as a source of pleasure. 





(Continued from page 14) 

need have no further concern with them apart 
from the character of the main sleuth. This 
is the character with whom the reader asso- 
ciates himself. Accordingly most great fiction 
detectives — Sherlock Holmes, Philo Vance, 
Father Brown and the rest — are represented 
as men of charm as well as attainment. The 
reader’s interest here ignores characterization 
for the most part and focuses itself on the 
puzzle to be solved. The best writers in this 
field have a definite code. They play fair with 
the readers and do not use hocus-pocus. The 
clues to the solution of the crime are genuine. 
They are there all the time for the reader to 
follow out for himself or side by side with 
the master mind. 


The Mystery Story: Under this head fall 
stories that deal with the occult or with diplo- 
matic intrigue as well as with straightforward 
mystery. Unlike the detective story they make 
and have to make substantial use of atmos- 
phere. They must put their readers in a mood 
to be thrilled. This remains the fundamental 
rule in stories of this type. Recall how often 
the description of a lonely forsaken house — 
the swinging shutters, the wind howling 
through the broken windowpanes, the ominous 
peal of thunder in the distance — has given 
you the feeling that something untoward would 
soon happen. Put your readers in a mood to 
be scared and they will shriek at a mouse; 
fail to so prepare them, and they will look 
skeptically and unblinkingly at a monster. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

or jest, ask or ast, touch or tech, that or thet, 
what or whut, such or sich, chance or chanst, 
twice or twicet, once or onct or oncet, or 
wunst! Your notions on these questions 
change as you work, and sometimes they 
change after you have got into print. Randolph 
tells me that he no longer uses thet for that, 
and some day I fancy he will be less of a 
stickler for you when ye (in my opinion) is 
many times easier and more nearly the correct 
sound. The dialect novel is really a nuisance, 
since there are so many small technical 
matters to bother you, Unsolvable, some of 
them. How would you spell “victuals” and 
“liquor” if you were writing dialect? The 
universal pronunciation is vittels and likker, 
and you may therefore reason that the Ozarker 
cannot be particularized on this point. On the 
other hand, the words spelled correctly — 
victuals and liquor — have a stiff academic 
look when you put them into the mouth of 
a hill-billy. Take your choice. 

The problem of elision is also a difficult one. 
Skill in eliding letters is one of the earmarks 
of the accomplished novelist, but such dialect 
as the Ozarker’s presenty some _ special 
questions, Briefly, in The Woods Colt I 
have indulged in as little extra eliding as 
possible, ‘“Back’ards” (backwards) I write 
backards, “against” and also “again” I write 
ag agin, in order to avoid the confusion to 
which ag’in’ and ag’in would give rise. Also to 
avoid confusion I use fur to mean “far” and 
spell “for” correctly. To diminish unsightli- 
ness I omit questionable elisions, as for 
instance the “I” in hisself, which letter a 
friend of mine claims not to hear, and which 
both myself and others claim we do hear. 
Likewise I do not follow the habit of a repu- 
table student who writes “the” as th’, since 
the universal pronunciation is commonly with- 
out the “e” sound. Nor do I elide sufficiently 
to make the meaning questionable. Some’ers, 
out’n, they’s, such refinements I discard. 

Certain tabus I also ignore. In the Ozarks 
last summer Vance Randolph squelched me by 
declaring that the true Ozarker (and of course 
I was after him) rarely uses the words “think” 
and “know” in the present tense, and that 
the terms “no one,” “one,” and “anyone” are 





similarly absent from the hilly-billy’s mouth. 
At the time I was impressed, but now I am 
less so. I have tried to use these words as 
little as possible, but where they could not 
easily be avoided I have not hesitated to type 
them out. Discarding “think” and “know” 
puts an unholy burden on that already over- 
worked “reckon,” and the Ozarker’s objection 
to “no one,” “one” and “anyone” need not 
militate against the truth and value of a novel 
in which he now and then breaks the tabu. 


All of which you may say is inconsistent. 
Certainly. I can defend the proper spelling of 
“lid,” “chair,” “shadow,” and “minnow,” on 
the grounds that their Ozark forms might 
not be understood, but when I say, as I do, 
told but ol’ (old), dog and generally hog, but 
Gawd, and when I am illogical in the use of 
ain’t and hain’t, I have little to say. Except 
that it is chiefly the tyro who imagines that 
a meticulously consistent speech in books is 
true to life. A book’s conversation which 
could be squared with logic and consistency 
would be as unreal as the faked testimony of 
a court witness who has learned his piece by 
heart. Under the apparent contradictions in 
a properly constructed dialect novel there may 
be a naturalness which is one of the chief 
aims of the novelist. 


%» 


Naturalness and a variety of interesting 
comments upon human character, Are and air 
in the same mouth and sentence may not only 
be representative of the constant variation in 
actual human talk, it may. be used to indicate 
emotion, a lapse under stress of strong feeling. 
Related to this is the use of different pronun- 
ciations for persons of different ages. In its 
ambition to become commonplace as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible the American 
population is pushing away from the peculiar- 
ities of dialect. The old hang on, the young 
gradually take up new words, heard in town, 
or from tourists, or God knows where. Thus 
one of the “inconsistencies” of the talk in 
The Woods Colt is the way in which 
some of the young folks use such words as 
“here,” “well,” “girl,” “sure,” “are,” “it,” and 
“guess.” 

To sum up, the novelist wants, not the de- 
tailed facts of the scientists, but flavor for his 
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Wits woe aed 
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HERE is no royal road to excellence in literature, but the young contributor need 
T not be dismayed at that. Royal roads are the ways that kings travel, and kings are 

mostly dull fellows, and rarely have a good time. They do not go along singing; the 
spring that trickles into the niossy log is not for them, nor 


The wildwood flower that simply blows. 


But the traveler on the country road may stop for each of these; and it is not a bad 
condition of his progress that he must move so slowly that he can learn every detail of 
the landscape, both earth and sky, by heart. 


The trouble with success is that it is apt to leave life behind, or apart. The successful 
writer especially is in danger of becoming isolated from the realities that nurtured in 
him the strength to win success. When he becomes famous, he becomes precious to criticism, 


to society, to all the things that do not exist from themselves, or have not the root of the 
matter in them. 


Therefore, I think that a young writer’s upward course should be slow and beset with 
many obstacles, even hardships. Not that I believe in hardships as having inherent virtues; 
I think it is stupid to regard them in that way; but they oftener bring out the virtues 
inherent in the sufferer from them than what I may call the softships; and at least they 
stop him, and give him time to think. 


This is the great matter, for if we prosper forward rapidly we have no time for anything 
but prospering forward rapidly. We have no time for art, even the art by which we prosper. 


I would have the young contributor above all things realize that success is not his 
concern. Good work, true work, beautiful work is his affair, and nothing else. If he does 
this, success will take care of itself. 


He has no business to think of the thing that will take. It is the editor’s business 
to think of that, and it is the contributor’s business to think of the thing that he can 
do with pleasure, the high pleasure that comes from the sense of worth in the thing done. 
Let him do the best he can, and trust the editor to decide whether it will take. 


It will take far oftener than anything he attempts perfunctorily; and even if the 
editor thinks it will not take, and feels obliged to return it for that reason, he will return 
it with a real regret, with the honor and affection which we cannot help feeling for any 
one who has done a piece of good work, and with the will and the hope to get something 
from him that will take the next time, or the next, or the next. 





This is from a book* for writers wherein 100 authors are represented beginning with 


Anatole and Plato and coming down through the ages to Dostoevsky, Turgeneff, Anatole 
France, Conrad, Stevenson, Emily Dickinson. 


No more useful reading for the ambitious author can be imagined than this collection 
of what some of the truly great figures in literature have to say about their craft. Introduced 
by Gamaliel Bradford; Price $2.50, with your subscription to THe Writer $4.00 











*The Writing Art — obtainable from THe Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mase. 


TRADE JOURNALS 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, _Iilinois. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year, 15c a copy. C. P. Dadant, 
F. C. Pellett, and G. H. Cale, Editors. Apicultural 
subjects only: prefer practical articles on methods 
of honey production, apiary management and 
marketing. Payment on publication, $1.50 for 9% 
inch column. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Howard 
Stephenson, Editor. Merchandising articles on 
drug stores, 500 to 1200 words. Payment on 
acceptance, 2c a word up. 

The American Economist, Manufacturers Ex- 
change Bldg. 723 Central St. Kansas City, 
Missouri. L. S. Griggs, Editor-in-Chief. Fiction in 
the form of short stories—‘“may cover any 
period of time after the beginning of the 19th 
century, and should be located in some setting 
suitable for a background of the contest between 
the railroads and other forms of transportation, 
especially river navigation in the Mississippi valley.” 
Length, 2000 to 3000 words. Payment on accept- 
ance. Yec a word. “This magazine is running a 
series of short stories of this type, a few of which 
will be incorporated in a book of short stories to 
issue from an Eastern publisher on the completion 
of our series. Writers whose short stories appear 
in the book will receive additional compensation 
therefore.” 

The American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
Richard C. Boehm, Managing Editor. Brief ac- 
counts of retailers’ unusual promotions on men’s 
hats. Payment after publication, Yec a word. 

American Painter and Decorator, 3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Monthly; 50c 
a year, 10c a copy. George Boardman Perry, 
Editor. “Good articles which describe in a tech- 
nical fashion, and with technical details, how some 
fine job of decorating was done, together with 
photographs, would receive consideration. The 
shorter the articles the more consideration they 
will receive, and in no event should they be longer 
than 1500 words.” They are also interested in 
first-class articles telling how some prominent 
decorating firm advertises, sells and makes a 





success of its business; length should not be more 
than 1000 words, and 500 to 750 words is pre- 
ferred. Photographs are used when they illustrate 
subject matter. Payment on or about the 15th of 
the month of publication; rate is up to lc a word. 


The American Perfumer and Essential Oil 
Review, 432 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $3.00 a year, 30c a copy. S. L. Mayham, 
Editor. Technical and scientific articles on the 
manufacture of perfumes, toilet preparations, 
soaps, flavors and allied products; articles on 
merchandising, marketing and advertising such 
products. They also use news regarding manu- 
facturers and their activities. Photographs may 
accompany material. This publication is for manu- 
facturers; not interested in retail trade activities, 
Payment on publication; rate depends on char- 
acter of material. 


Automotive Daily News, Detroit, Michigan. 
Semi-weekly; $6.00 a year, 10c a copy. C. S. 
Sinsabaugh, Editor. Automobile and merchandis- 
ing articles, and assignments; length, 10,000 words. 
Payment after publication, once monthly; rate, 
20c per column inch. 


Baker’s Helper, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
lll. Published every other week; $2.00 a year, 
25¢ a copy. Victor E. Marx, Editor. Articles giving 
practical information on some feature of bakery 
merchandising, display, tie-up with local events, 
advertising, training of personnel, etc. Length not 
over two pages except for special articles. $7.00 
a page, as printed (1500 words per page); 
illustrations paid for at the same rate (according 
to space). At present have little space for 
material from outside sources. 

Baker’s Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. Albert Klopfer, 
Editor. “We use only material pertinent to the 
baking field. Could use correspondents in many 
parts of the country where we are not represent- 
ed.” Payment first of the month after publication, 
50¢ an inch. 

The Black Diamond, 431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. Bi-weekly; $2.50 a year, 20c a copy. 
A. J. Murphy, Editor. Articles pertaining to the 
coal industry. Payment every two months; rate, 
Yec a word “if and when accepted.” 

The Camera, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly; $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. 
Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Wants only practical 
articles on photography — no art or travel talks. 
Length, 500 to 1200 words. Payment on acceptance, 
Yee a word; extra for illustrations. 

Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $5.00 a year, 50c a copy. 
Seabury Quinn, Editor. Interviews with morticians 
on business and professional problems. “Do not 
want write-ups of establishments— every story 
must tell a story about something a mortician has 
done to better his business, increase the rate of 
collections or add to his service. Whenever possi- 
ble, story should be by-lined by mortician and 
accompanied by (1) photo of mortician or (? 
his establishment.” Length, 1200 to 2500 words. 
Payment on publication, Yec a word; $1 to $2 for 
photos. 
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Citrus Industry, Tampa, Florida. Monthly; 
$1.00 a year, 15c a copy. S. L. Frisbie, Editor. 
Articles on citrus fruits only. Payment follow: 
publication; rate depends on character of material. 


The Commercial Photographer, 525 Caxton 
Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 
20c a copy. Charles Abel, Editor. See The Pro- 
fessional Photographer for the needs and require- 
ments of this publication. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25e a 
copy. John Regan, Editor. Merchandising stories 
— successful promotions of china and glass in 
the department stores or small shops; news 
items of interest to the china and glass retail 
trade. Length limit, 1000 words. All stories must 
be illustrated. Payment on publication, %4c a word. 
Payment for photos by arrangement. 


The Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year, 30c a 
copy. James Rome, Editor. Business articles re- 
lating to the interior furnishings field. Payment 
according to significance and merit of material — 
on publication. Not purchasing any outside ma- 
terial at the present time. 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. R. 
V. Sawhill, Editor. Articles on plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning, merchandising; length, 3000 
words. Payment on publication, le a word. 

Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. A weekly newspaper. Dan Rennick, Mansg 
ing Editor. Brief stories concerning the activities 
of retailers and associations in the retail drug field. 
Not interested in the discussion type of article — 
want brief, concise, news stories. Payment on 
publication, le a word. 

Drug Trade News, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other week. Dan 
Rennick, Managing Editor. Brief items concerning 
the activities of drug manufacturers and whole- 
salers. Executive changes, plant activities, plant 
construction and news of new technical develop- 
ments in the industry are all good items for this 
publication, which is a newspaper not a magazine. 
Payment on publication, le a word. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year, 15c a copy. 
Ernest C. Hastings, Editor. Manuscripts to be 
sent to C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Brief stories of 100 to 800 words on the success- 
ful merchandising plans and ideas used by 
department stores only. No news matter. “Padded 
manuscripts are cut by editor...Material should 
be confined to facts that will enable other mer- 
chants to use the idea presented. Long introduc- 
tions and wordy descriptions bring rejection... 
Payment varies with quality of article. Basic rate 
l1%2c a word, and payment usually is made middle 
of month after acceptance.” 

The Feed Bag, 210 East Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Monthly, $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
D. K. Steenbergh, Editor. Articles describing suc- 
cessful methods used by retail feed dealers to 
increase sales; should emphasize the merchandis- 
ing angle. Mere write-ups of a firm are taboo. 
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“What we want are new ideas on how a feed 
dealer increased his sales, and we are constantly in 
search of something different.” Length, 800 to 
1000 words. Payment on publication, le a word. 
Feedstuffs, 118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Weekly; $1.00 a year (domestic). Robert E. 
Sterling, Editor. Technical articles on problems and 
developments in the feeding stuffs industry, inspi- 
rational merchandising articles on the sale of flour 
and feed, accounts of unusually enterprising 
retail feed ventures, and illustrated descriptive 
material relative to advertising innovations and 
window displays. Payment on acceptance; averagé 
rate, le a word, with additional credit for illus- 
trations, based upon character and availability. 
Food Field Reporter, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Dan Rennick, Managing Editor. News 
items of interest to the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the chain store operator and the broker 
in the food industry. Not interested in the dis 
cussion type of article — want brief, concise, news 
stories. Payment on publication, le a word. 


Ford Dealer & Service Field, 407 East Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. H. James Larkin, Editor. Articles on 
unusual activities of Ford dealers in administra- 
tion, sales, service, parts merchandising, Ford 
super-service station operation; preferably not 
over 500 words. Payment on acceptance, lc a 
word; additional fee for usable photos. 


Furniture Record, 200 Division Ave, N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Monthly; $3.00 a year, 306 
a copy. John N. Nind, Jr., Editor. Merchandising 
articles on furniture stores and furniture depart- 
ments of department stores——including electrical 
appliances, floor coverings, bedding, etc. Length, 
200 to under 1000 words. Payment following 
publication; $6 per 1000 words, 50c to $2.50 
for photos. : 

Hat life, 1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. E. F. Hubbard, 
Managing Editor. Accounts of new experiments 
and adventures in men’s hat merchandising, styles, 
window display, etc., based on interviews with 
hat man responsible, if possible. Also photos of 
good hat windows, often obtainable on request 
from the display managers of the larger stores. 
Payment on acceptance; Yec to lc a word, $1.50 
to $2 for good window photos. 


Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning, 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 
25ce a copy. Charles E. Price, Editor. Articles on 
design, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping and air conditioning systems in 
industrial plants and large buildings (usually 
written by engineers). Pays good rates on publi- 
cation. 

Home Ware, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly; $3.00 a year, 30c a copy. K. C. 
Clapp, Editor. Items on merchandising of home 
furnishings through department, furniture and 
house furnishing stores. “Ordinary free lance 
writer has little chance to obtain desired material. 
Business writers with store training and with 
wide acquaintance among store executives are 
best fitted to contribute type of material we want.” 
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House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. 1. Montuly; $1.0u a year, Zoc a cupy. 
Julien Luifenbein, bditer. Articles on promotioual, 
activities Of department stores — housewares, 
electrical house turnishings, bathroom furnishings, 
liunoleums, paint and wail-paper; length, i0U to 
9vU words. Also uses short news items. Payment 
on 20th of month after publication; %c a word, 
$1 for photos. 

The ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Harry W. Huey, Editor. Articles on 
the management, manufacturing, distribution and 
sales activities of specifically named ice cream 
companies — not interested in stories about indi- 
vidual ice cream stores. Length, 500 to 1000 
words. Payment on publication, lc a word. 

Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio St., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. 
C. C. Robinson, Editor. “About the only material 
we ever buy from free lance writers is short, true 
stories of life insurance helping some policy-holder 
during life... Experiences related must be unusual. 
constructive, and of such a nature that life 
insurance salesmen can use them as helps in con- 
vincing other men of the value of life insurance 
to the policy-holder, as well as the beneficiary.” 
Length, up to about 1000 words. Payment on 
acceptance, about Ic a word. 

Laundry Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year, 25c a copy. J. M. 
Thacker, Editor. “Due to space limitations, only 
material of specific nature — usually written on 
assignments—is being used. Interested parties 
may write for our specific requirements.” 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Articles on linens and 
domestic departments, 700 to 900 words. Als: 
short news items. Payment 20th of month afte: 
publication; rate, %c a word, $1 for photos. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $4.00 a year, 50c a copy. 
Charles Steinecke, Jr., Editor. “Merchandising 
shorts and stories — millinery — pictures of de- 
partments, stores and store windows, also buyers.” 
Payment, lc a word, $2 for photos. 

Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $2.00 a year, 50c a copy except for 
January issue, which is $1.00. James Dalton, 
Editor. Articles on progressive methods in retail 
selling and servicing of automobiles and auxiliary 
automobile equipment. Length, 1000 to 2000 
words, according to importance. Payment on 
acceptance; rate determined by practical value of 
article. 

The Music Trades, 113 West 57th St. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
H. P. Knowles, Editor. Articles and news of 
interest to trade, illustrated features; length, 1000 
to 1500 words. Payment 10th following publication. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 East 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Roy Denney, Editor. “We are using very 
little contributed material except regular features. 
We use no news items except such as are of 





sufficient importance to create nationwide reader 
interest.” Payment on publication, about 2/3¢ a 
word. 

National Printer Journalist, 219 South Fourth 
St., Springfield, Illinois. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Wayne V. Harsha, Managing Editor. 
Technical articles on printing and publishing 
Payment on publication; rates vary. 

The Northwestern Miller, 118 South 6th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Weekly; $1.00 a year (domes- 
tic). Robert E. Sterling, Editdr. In general, this 
publication “is in need of technical articles on 
problems and developments in operative milling 
and cereal chemistry, inspirational articles on the 
sale of flour and feed, and illustrated articles ot 
general feature interest closely related to the 
subject of the world’s breadstuffs. There are many 
special departments, our needs for which ca 
best be judged by a study of the paper. If you 
are interested, please ask for a sample copy.” 
Payment is usually made in the month following 
acceptance, not less than %ec a word, with extra 
compensation for photographs according to cost 
and usefulness. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly; 
$1.00 a year (domestic). Robert E. Sterling, 
Editor. “Technical articles on problems and con- 
fronting the commercial baker in the making and 
selling of his wares, illustrated articles on pro- 
gressive modern plants, accounts of successful 
attempts by retail bakers to meet the housewife’s 
demand for quality cakes; photographs of attrac- 
tive bakery window displays and descriptions of 
enterprising merchandising methods.” Payment on 
acceptance, up to le a word. 

Office Appliances, 417 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
Evan Johnson, Editor. Merchandising articles 
covering the office equipment industry from the 
dealer standpoint; length, 1200 words. Payment 
immediately following issuance of journal; rate, 
80c a column inch, half this rate for photos used. 

Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Articles on “packing, 
handling, distribution, motor freight transportation, 
freight claims, claim prevention, shipping room 
practice, materials handling with respect to skids, 
lift trucks, portable elevators.” Length, about 1000 
words. Also short items. Payment on publication, 
Yee a word. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandis- 
ing, 500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year, 25c a copy. Otto F. List, 
Editor. “Articles on successful merchandising of 
petroleum products and accessories by oil job- 
bers and independent retailers. Also Jobber- 
Success stories. In all material stress HOW the 
thing was done. Material must be_ illustrated 
whenever possible (photos, sample ads, diagrams, 
line drawings, in fact, anything to make the story 
as comprehensive to the reader as possible). Length 
limits — 1500 words, with shorter articles getting 
first call.” Payment on publication; %c a word. 
50c for each photo used. 
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Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. Austin 
W. Stromberg, Editor. “Interviews with leading 
fleet operators of trucks and trailers, showing 
methods of economy in operating and servicing 
equipment. Ways and means of saving time and 
labor in the repair of motor trucks are particular- 
ly acceptable when accompanied by definite facts 
and figures from the operator’s record of costs. 
Payment on publication; le or better, depending 
upon character of material. 


The Professional Photographer, 525 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published 5th and 20th of 
each month; $2.50 a year, 20c a copy. Charles 
Abel, Editor. Articles about professional photo- 
graphers and especially their methods of getting 
business; “not interested in news items which we 
obtain direct.” Length preferred, 1000 to 1500. 
Payment about 30 days after acceptance; rate, 
4c to %4,¢ a word, depending on value of material. 
“We do not pay for illustrations as photographers 
furnish us all we require. Authors will find that 
when writing up photographers a statement that 
the article is to be submitted to us will produce 
required prints without cost to them, in nearly 
all cases.” Prefer that material be submitted to 
the firm name, Charles Abel Incorporated. Ac- 
ceptance or rejection is usually within 24 hours... 
If material interests us, we estimate its worth 
and write the author to see if our proposal is 
satisfactory.” The foregoing requirements also 
apply to the Commercial Photographer. 


The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. 
Carl W. Dipman, Editor. Success stories of modern, 
progressive grocers who run attractive modern 
stores; should include definite facts on operating 
expenses, sales, profits, etc. Photographs of store 
and owner should be included. Length limit about 
1500 words. “We are also a good market for 
shorts of 100 to 200 words on specific ideas good 
merchants have used to build sales, or cut ex- 
penses, or increase clerk efficiency. We also buy 
attractive, effective window and store display 
photographs, and humor (illustrated or not illus- 
trated) that is original and has a grocery store 
slant.” Payment on acceptance; rate Ic to 2c a 
word, depending on value of material; $2 to $4 
for photos, depending on size and value. 


The Publishers Weekly, 62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly; $5.00 a year, 15c a copy. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Editor; Mildred C. Smith, 
Managing Editor. Articles on the publishing and 
bookselling business, and the manufacture, publish- 
ing and merchandising of books. Payment on pub- 
lication, about le a word. 


Rock Products, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
lll. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25¢ a copy. Nathan 
C. Rockwood, Editor. Technical articles on pro- 
duction* methods, processes, etc. Subjects: cement, 
lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag, 
silica, talc, soapstone, etc. Payment on publication, 
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except articles for special departments which are 
paid for on acceptance, 


“Say It with Flowers,” The Mathews Company, 
685 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. Monthly. Louise 
Sutherland, Editor. Practical, interesting articles 
on the uses and care of florist-grown flowers. The 
importance and beauty of flowers should be 
stressed. Gardens occasionally mentioned. Length, 
500 to 1500 words. Also verse on the subject of 
flowers, particularly florist’s flowers. Whenever 
possible, manuscripts should be accompanied with 
illustrative photographs in sharp, black and white 
glossy prints. Payment after publication, Ic a 
word minimum. 


The Southwestern Baker, 542 M & M Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. Monthly; $1.00 a year (circula- 
tion controlled). Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. 
Business and technical articles should be concise, 
but of no special length limit. Needs are for 
merchandising and sales articles telling how some 
baker has increased sales, consumption, profits, 
etc. Use material covering the following territories 
only: Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. Payment 
about 20th of month of publication; rate: 30c an 
inch for news, %c a word for bona fide interview 
articles, $1 for photos. “Can use several good 
merchandising features from the Southeast im- 
mediately.” 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. Jerry 
Shaw, Editor. Merchandising and service articles 
about tire and quick stop automotive service 
stations; interested only in material bearing on 
independent merchants and stations. Payment on 
publication, %c to Ie a word. 


Trunks & Leather Goods and Handbag Modes, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 
a year, 25c a copy. Arthur I. Mellin, Editor of 
Trunks & Leather Goods; Doris Burrell, Editor 
of Handbag Modes. Articles on trunks, luggage 
and small leather goods for men (manufacturing 


‘or retail). Articles on retailing or manufac- 


turing of women’s and children’s handbags. 
Also news items of buyers and merchandise men 
of luggage, leather goods and handbag depart- 
ments. Pictures whenever possible. Payment on 
publication; %c a word, $1 for pictures when 
accepted. 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Monthly; $1.00 a year, 20c a copy. 
No material desired except on special assignments. 
Payment, Ic a word. 


Western Furniture Retailing and Western 
Appliance Retailing, 180 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Monthly; $2.00 for two 
years, 10e a copy. Jean Scott Frickelton, Editor. 
Furniture and appliance trade journal articles. 
Not buying outside material at present — may 
change this policy later. 
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Prize Offers 


and Awards 


NEW OFFERS 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
Mystery Magazine of New York, George G. 
Harrap, Ltd., of London, and The London Daily 
Mail, are jointly offering a prize of $7,500 for 
a mystery novel. Details may be found in the 
January issue of Mystery Magazine, or address 
the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


International Mystery Story Contest — Double- 
day, Doran of Garden City, New York, announces 
that they, in company with John Long, Ltd., of 
London, offer a prize of £200 for the best mystery 
or detective novel submitted before July Ist, 1935. 
Although all stories must come into the category 
of a detective or mystery novel, the scene may 
be laid in any part of the world. Manuscripts must 
be written in English, and be about 80,000 words 
or more in length. Authors may submit more 
than one novel, and novels may be under a nom 
de plume if so desired. Publication of the prize- 
winning story will be in the Autumn of 1935. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to John 
Long — Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, John 
Long, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. London. 


Arizona State Teachers College (English 
Department), Flagstaff, Arizona, is offering a 
prize of $50 for the manuscript of a pageant- 
drama suitable for outdoor production at the 
Theatre of the Pines during the summer of 1935. 
The pageant-drama should have a dynamic story 
with a tense and stirring plot, and be built around 
a theme of Indian life, preferably centered in 
Northern Arizona. It should provide opportunity 
for large group choruses, and words for these 
choruses should be submitted. Appropriate orches- 
tra scores should be given for all important scenes, 
also appropriate dances. There should also be 
provision made for processionals of all kinds. 
Production time, two hours. Manuscripts must be 
typed and not folded, and should be submitted 
not later than February 15, 1935, to Dr. Mary 
A. Hill, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Daytime in the Darkness (a magazine written 
by the blind), 970 Union Ave., New York City, 
is offering a prize of $50 for the best essay written 
by a person with good eyesight on “Traversing 
Blindfolded the Length of My Apartment Each 
Day for Seven Consecutive Days.” For details 
address Keble Shaw, Manager. 


Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., are offering a prize of $25 to the 
undergraduate student submitting the best essay 
of not more than 100 words on “Who Won the 
Argument.” Essay is to based on the argu- 
ments set forth in their recent publication, “The 
Meaning of Marx.” 

Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, is offering $100 in “Texas Centennial 





Poetry Prizes” in honor of the Texas Centennial 
celebration in 1936. First prize, $50; second prize, 
$30, and third prize, $20. Contestants may be 
Texans, ex-Texans or residents of any other state 
or country. Poems must be on themes relating to 
Texas — history, traditions, pioneers, heroes, in- 
dustries, scenery, etc. Length limit 50 lines; shorter 
poems preferred. Poems must be original and 
unpublished, through printing, radio recitals or 
otherwise. Contest closes August 1, 1935. 


The Modern Psychologist, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y., announces a $50 prize contest 
which is open to present and former inmates of 
prisons only. For details address the publication. 


Story, 20 East 57th St., New York City, offers 
a first prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
in its second annual “College Short Story Con- 
test,” open to all registered students of colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

The submitted stories are to represent the best 
selection, by qualified judges, of the work of 
students of the school year, 1934-1935. Length 
must not be less than 1500, nor more than 6000 
words. Each entry must be certified by a member 
of the faculty of the institution, and no college 
or university may submit more than two entries. 

All stories must be legibly written, preferably 
typewitten, on one side of the paper, and must 
be mailed on or before April 15, 1935. 

The winning stories will be published, and others 
of unusual merit, which are not prize-winners, will 
be considered for possible publication. 

The first prize last year was won by James 
Laughlin, IV, of Harvard, and the second prize 
by Madelene Cole of New York University. More 
than one hundred and fifty colleges were repre- 
sented. 

The Versemaker, 5236 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, will give ten books for best poems in 
the winter number, and plans are being made to 
give book prizes for best poems in each number. 
“We like verse that is well-written, interesting, 
and that says something.” Length under 40 lines. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press —8 Arlington St, 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1935. See May Waiter, 


The American Author, Upland, Indiana, offers 
prizes of books, woodcuts and other articles 
(donated by poetry lovers) for the best poem 
in any issue of the magazine, or in special con- 
tests. “It is suggested that those submitting poetry 
send half a dozen so that the best may be selected 
from each person’s offering.” All types used; 
short poems preferred. 


The American College Quill Club is offering 4 
prize of $50 for the best short story submitted 
by an undergraduate in any American college or 
university. Contest closes at midnight, February 
15, 1985. Address manuscripts to Mrs. Ethelyn 
M. Hartwich, 511 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. 
Detailed information may be obtained from Dr. 
John D. Cooke, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. See December Writer. 
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W. D. Batchelor, 844 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is offering each month a prize of $5 
in cash (or $10 in trade) for the most interest- 
ing and informative letter, slogan, or essay of 
any length, regarding any phase of stamp collect- 
ing. See December Waiter. 

The Biosophical Review is offering a prize of 
$50.00 in an essay contest — “Can Human Nature 
Be Changed?”. Length, between 1000 and 1500 
words. The winning essay will be published in the 
Spring, 1935, issue of the Review. Contest closes 
February 15, 1935. Address: The Biosophical 
Review, 310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will pay: $10 for collegiate cross-word 
puzzles suitable for publication in that section: 
$5 for each “Tis True” item accepted for that 
column (adequate proof of authenticity must ac- 
company each item); $1 to students for snapshots 
of student or faculty activities suitable for pub- 
lication — time, place, event and class or position 
of participants must accompany picture. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., are offering a prize of $50 in an “Alan 
Breck Again” contest. The prize is for the best 
letter answering the question: “Would Stevenson 
have written it this way?” Contest closes January 
15, 1985. See December Warirer. 


The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, is offering a prize of 
750 for the best novel on an American proletarian 
theme. Contest closes April 1, 19385. Address: 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 31 East 27th 
St. New York, N. Y. See September Waiter. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation — 523 H. 
W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Six prizes, totalling $1,200 and ranging from $500 
for the first prize to $50 for the sixth prize are 
to be given annually for the best original stories 
and plays for children. Length, unlimited. This 
year’s contest closes February 1, 1935. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 West 48rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 

The Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, announces a Short Story Contest 
for college students. First prize, a portable type- 
writer and publication of the prize-winning story 
in the June, 1935, number; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $10. In addition to the prizes, there 
will be ten awards for stories receiving honorable 
mention. Length should be not more than 3000 
words. Contest closes April 15, 1935. 


Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. See 
May Waiter. 

0. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Contest, 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short essay on 
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“Mark Twain’s Centenary: 1885-1935.” Contest 
closes July 1, 1935. See December Waiter. 


Literature Across the Footlights is offering a 
prize of $83 fo the best statement in poetry or 
prose, not exceeding 300 words, of what Edwin 
Markham’s poems mean to the contestant. Contest 
closes February 10, 1935. Address: Literature 
Across the Footlights, c/o Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 
410 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. See 
October Writer. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union offers four prizes of $25 each and 
four prizes of $5 each for orations and 
verse. Subject: “The Value of Total Abstin- 
ence from Alcoholic Beverages.” Contest closes 
March 30, 1935, at 5 P. M. For detailed 
information, address: National W. C. T. U. Pub- 
lishing House, Evanston, Illinois. See December 
Writer. 


The Poet’s Friend, Stanberry, Missouri, has a 
page of contests and prizes every quarter. Poetry 
of all styles, all creeds, all topics, but heart- 
interest subjects preferred. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y. offers a prize of $1,000 
—the “John Anisfield Award” — for a sound and 
significant book on the subject of racial relations 
in the contemporary world. The first award will 
be for a book published between August 1, 1934, 
and August 1, 1985. See December Wnrirter. 

Super-Detective Stories—125 East 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. In order to discover new detec- 
tive fiction talent, this magazine will publish in 
its New Authors’ Corner, every month, a story by 
a “new author,” one who has never before appear- 
ed in a national magazine. Readers of this maga- 
zine, as well as amateur fiction writers, are invited 
to submit stories. These should be not less than 
1000, nor more than 2000, words in length. 
Accepted stories will be paid for at a flat rate 
of $20.00 each. 





Book Reviews 


The Passing of the Gods. By V. F. Calverton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. 
$3.00. 

One hears a good deal these days about the 
struggle of the Christian Church, the disappearance 
of Faith, and the general decline of Religion. One 
also hears a good many superficial attempts at 
explanation, but it remains for Mr. Calverton to 
define the changes and to analyse their deep-rooted 
causes in a masterly thesis that will appeal to all 
thoughtful people to whom Christianity is still im- 
portant. And that is a very large order. 

Mr. Calverton has written for THe Warrer in the 
past and will do so again. He needs no introduction, 
and yet it is reasonable to set forth a few qualifica- 
tions from his dossier here. In 1923 he founded the 
Modern Quarterly—now the Modern Monthly — 
and has been its editor continuously. He is the 
literary editor of the firm of Ray Long & Richard 
R. Smith. The list of his books and those in which 




















Instant Acclaim?! 





“A new personality come to talk to 
us...He has a new idea, sharp as the 
stars at night, penetrating as a San Fran- 
cisco fog, a sense of the earth, and the 
strangeness of being alive ..-. A fresh and 
authentic writer...If he never did any- 
thing else, this book would be remem- 
bered.” —Lewis. Gannett, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


vW 


“A new writer has come out of America, 
a new voice, full of beauty, humor, and 
a disturbing vision. Saroyan is splendid.” 

—Michael March, Brooklyn Citizen 


vW 


“Saroyan’s stories are like nothing I 
have ever read—they are a new kind 
of living. I have read them with my eyes, 
ears and nose; I won't put the throat 
because I am not trying to be funny 
but to express an opinion of how 
terribly good I think these stories are.” 

—Kay Boyle 


SAROYAN 





“Fine, tender, subtle... courageous... 
I haven't relished any new writing of 
our own quite so inwardly since Wines- 
burg, Ohio...Keats, or Stella Benson 
would have recognized his pure, fresh, 
watchful, sombre quality. His book is 
the oldest and newest phenomenon of 
the world of ink, the thing that keeps 
us sane; the immortal power of an art 
to renew itself from time to time, to 
draw strength and grace from its own 
soil. Every older writer should be made 
to read this book, to rediscover in it 
the faculty of his own clear youth, if he 
ever had one.” —Christopher Morley 


vWv 


“It looks to me as if the first edition 
of Saroyan’s Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze may be a better buy than 
U. S. Steel.” 

—Harry Hansen, World Telegram 


The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze & Other Stories 


Third Large Printing now ready 


$2.50 





Other Random House Successes 


Remembrance of Things Past 
Marcel Proust’s great work, 4 vols. boxed, $12.50 


Rameses to Rockefeller 
The Story of Architecture, by Charles Harris Whitaker, $3.50 


Merrily We Roll Along 
Kaufman and Hart’s new play, $2.00 


The Poetry of Spender and Auden 
Poems of Stephen Spender, $1.50 Poems of W. H. Auden, $2.50 





RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 5 


7th STREET, NEW YORK 
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he has collaborated is prodigious; chiefly they have 
to do with Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Criticism. He is a regular and 
prolific contributor to all sorts of magazines. And 
he lectures frequently. 

As an historian, Mr. Calverton shines brightly. 
Few men are his peers. In The Passing of the 
Gods he attacks particularly the supernatural as- 
pects of religion by application of a socio-economic 
dissection. He treats of religious “compulsives,” what 
they are, how they have acted, why and how they 
receded. It is fitting to give here an oft-quoted 
sentence that is already almost a by-word: “Religion 
is dying to-day, and the Gods are passing, not so 
much because the human race has no more need 
of the function they served, but because it has built 
up superior substitutes for them.” His concluding 
sentence reads: The “future belongs not to religion 
but to science, not to the gods but to men.” 

A second volume is in preparation, It will be 
devoted to (1) property and (2) nationalism, and 
will conclude the study. These two basic forms, 
with religion, the author considers have had the most 
to do with developing the social consciousness of 
the race. 


City Editor. By Stanley Walker. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1934. $3.00 


For all those who are interested in journalism 
Tue Writer takes pleasure in recommending City 
Editor. The author speaks from personal experience, 
for he holds the title chair at the office of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and his fascinating volume 
has all the feel of his paper, a smart swing, 
irrepressible humor, played against a background 
very righteous and very reputable. Plenty of square- 
jawed dignity in Walker’s words. 

Frequently he is almost terrifying in his frank- 
ness. He demands that the aspiring reporter learn 
to avoid adjectives and swear by the little verbs 
“that bounce and leap and swear and cut.” And if 
adjectives must be used, select them “as you would 
pick a diamond or a mistress.” For newspaper work 
“said” is an excellent word...it is better to use 
said over and over again than to put much faith 
in the pompous “declared,” “averred,” or that ace 
of ugly words, “asservated.” 

Hard-boiled as he would appear to be, Walker 
in suggesting reading for reporters gives away his 
own background (many newspaper men _ have 
rarified tastes when it comes to their reading): 
“Macaulay,” says he, “is dull, but his sentences 
march straight ahead; Dickens was a genius at 
reporting and who ever wrote a narrative with such 
economy and effortless effect as Kipling?” He swears 
by the lectures of Lafcadio Hearn, and for good 
advice on writing — Anatole France and Ambrose 
Bierce. 

There is nothing dry about the book: a city 
editor must know how to bring and to hold circula- 
tion, and Walker has applied all his talents to his 
own book. There is plenty of “Crime and Under- 
clothes” which De Quincy called essential for a very 
successful newspaper. Walker makes you understand 
why Rudolph Valentino rated more space than 
President Eliot, who died the same day. Walker 
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knows a good tabloid when he sees it. The tale 
of Munsey’s selling his Herald to the Reeds, who 
owned the Tribune, and the selling of the old World, 
is delightful history. Then there are also late ex- 
amples of the best work of present-day journalists. 

Any book gets off to a good start when it has 
a foreword by Alexander Woollcott. Walker’s even 
has that. 


Dictionary of Foreign Terms. By C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1934. $2.00 


Reviewing Dr. Mawson’s newest book reminds one 
of the joke (somewhat insufficient of humor) “Don’t 
you abhor people that use foreign words in their 
conversation?” Answer. “Yes, such persons are non 
compos mentis.” 

It is quite natural and beneficial for writers 
of all times to fall into the use of a foreign name 
or phrase. Powys crams them in, and in reading his 
autobiography we find Mawson’s “Dictionary” very 
handy, For example, the Welsh philosopher used 
“sui generis” frequently. Turning to the Dictionary 
of Foreign Terms: “Sui Generis (L.), of its (his, 
her, or their) own kind; in a class by itself; unique.” 

Foreign words or phrases from more than fifty 
languages are included, with special reference to 
those which have gained currency since the World 
War; proverbs and popular sayings, quotations, 
borderisms, orientalisms, naval and military terms, 
menu terms, translations of all foreign expressions, 
plurals of such words as might present difficulty, 
feminines of foreign nouns and adjectives, and ab- 
breviations and contractions. 


For that precious fillip to a sentence, that little 
touch of dignity, where the rhythm will not stand 
anything else, perhaps the Greeks had a word for 
it, or the Armenians, or the Portuguese. Mawson’s 
Foreign Service is the answer. 


Joseph, The Husband of Mary. By Hiram Graham. 
New York: The Yorktown Press, 19384. $2.50 
This book is difficult to classify because it is 
neither novel nor biography, being factual yet suffi- 
eiently imaginative to preclude either label. Mr. 
Graham spent forty years in reading and three 
years in research, his publishers state, to gather 
the material presented here. It is his first published 
work. The appeal is definitely non-fictional, the 
treatment careful and with a heavy respect that 
is unlikely to offend either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant readers, And those who are minded to 
enjoy elaborate historical studies with a narrative 
thread — sometimes mistermed “Historical Novels” 
— will find it a treat. The Yorktown Press deserves 
eredit’ for this venture into publishing that most 
established houses would probably forego. 
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STYLE — 


...is that something in writing — 
where the right word fits into the 
proper place, No piece of writing 
is good without it. The creation 
of your style depends upon the 
strength and breadth of your 
vocabulary combined with ts 
proper application. These seven 
handbooks are the guide to a 
greater understanding and a more 
skillful use of the medium in 
which you work, 


tuati 

Han HALL T BIGELOW 
Mistakes in Writing English 
git MARSHALL T, BIGELOW 
SIXTY Handbook of English Synonyms 
L. J. CAMPBELL P 
‘T i Discriminate 

CENTS English Syeenres Picrert 
Handbook of Blunders in English 

EACH — Henghork BALLARD 


Pronouncing Handbook 
RICHAR SOULE and 
LOOMIS CAMPBELL 


Handbook of Conversation 
A. J. PEABODY 
(These handbooks are for sale at 
the publishers only) 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


DEPT. 5J 
126 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 























MAILING LISTS 


| Covering the School Field Exclusively 


ENGLISH Teachers, Colleges, High Schools, 
etc. 

SCHOOLS—High, Grade, Private, Colleges, 
etc. 

TEACHERS—By territory, subjects, grades, 
sex, salary, etc. 

STUDENTS—Freshmen through Senior, men 
or women, general, Journalism, Law, 

Medical, Engineering, etc. 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—Presidents, Princi- 
pals, Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
Administrators, etc. 














Student Supply Stores, College Co-Op Stores. 


Envelopes addressed—entire mailing cam- 
paigns handled. 


SEND FOR 1935 BULLETIN 
OUTLINING ABOVE LISTS 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Ine. 
110 West 40th Street 612 North Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago IIL. 
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Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Warrer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


SOURCE DATA 
Editor, the Forum: — 


The first article in the September issue, “Far 
Stranger Than Fiction” by George Weiss, Jr., | 
read with much interest, for I have heard this 
said before, that a plot like this would not sell, and 
that it was not plausible. 

In a recent short story contest conducted by our 
leading daily newspaper, the first story selected had 
this same plot, and as I read the story, it seemed 
to have a familiar ring to me, and I put on my 
thinking cap and reviewed the many stories I had 
read with the “horror ending.” 

Then in an old bookcase long ago relegated to 
the attic I found what I was looking for, in Volume 
III of the American Short Story Classics, and it 
is called “The Return,” by I. K. Friedman. Professor 
Grimes evidently is not well read in modern fiction, 
else he would not declare this plot impossible. For 
this story was considered fine enough to rank with 
“The Liar” by Henry James and “The Heart of 
the Great Bell” by Lafcadio Hearn. 

Professor Grimes needs to enlarge his reading 
before he passes judgment on the value of English 
12’s plots. 

James Humpfrey Keyes. 
Providence, R. I, 


SLANTING 
Editor, the Forum: — 


After reading a half-dozen books on writing, all 
recommending the practice of “slanting,” I decided 
to look over a few samples of the market I am 
attempting. I sent stamps and requests to the various 
publishing houses for copies of Sunday school maga- 
zines. Every one responded generously. 

The majority of these publishers issue five papers 
each week. There is a similarity in requirements, 
among the age groups. Covering the ages from five 
through eight are fourteen small magazines. Some 
are quite babyish, with brief stories of animals, 
nature and fairies. Others contain information about 
the life led by boys and girls in other lands, travel 
articles, and stories of play and courage. 

The next age group is also slanted for boys and 
girls, from nine to twelve. I have ten of these. 
“Juniors” seem to like stories of adventure, mystery, 
team play, holidays and camping. There is a definite 
break in the teen-age group, between the sexes. 
High school boys rate seven papers, the girls eight. 
Their interests are similar, for both enjoy tales of 
history, loyalty, mystery, democratic ideals, and 
competition, particularly in sports. 

From sixteen on, the readers again read sturies 
slanted for both sexes, There are fourteen of these 
more mature markets in my survey. They feature 
articles of preparation for life, vocations and pro- 
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fessions, travel and stories of college life, science 
and invention. 


These fifty-three markets, then, are divided into 
five sections. Each is enclosed in a folder, listing 
the names on the outside, in the order of preference 
as markets. In the upper margin of each magazine, 
I’ve pencilled the name of the editor, the address, 
word-lengths available, payment and time required 
for a report. The five folders are kept in a heavy 
cardboard letter file on my desk. 

Many of the publications, I discovered, are quite 
liberal in editorial policy, leaning toward the purely 
entertaining subject matter, with only a secondary 
interest in the moral tone. Others demand a distinct 
religious theme in all stories, It is absolutely neces- 
sary to study these differences in the editorial view- 
point before attempting to market material meant 
for the Sunday school publications. Since inaugurat- 
ing this simple market aid two months ago, I’ve sold 
a half-dozen short stories and two articles — more 
than I managed in a year of shooting blindly at 
addresses. 


Betty Baxter Anderson 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





(Continued from page 16) 


which we always felt bore up rather well under 
the implication the stage cast (i. e., illegitimate?). 
Hugh Walpole has done his script job with Vanessa 
and departed for Blighty; Helen Hayes takes the 
title part, so the producers can’t lose. The team 
of Gaynor and Farrell has been reorganized to do 
“The Farmer Takes a Wife” for Fox; The film 
is an adaptation of the play of that name based 
on Walter D. Edmond’s “Rome Haul.” M. G. M. 
paid $25,000 for the rights to “Musa Dagh.” 
William Wister Haines makes his extra from “Slim” 
which Warner Brothers are putting over with Cagney 
as the hot-wire artisan; he gets another break from 
the English book rights sold to Cassell, but what 
will the good British readers think of that dialect? 
There’s just enough so you don’t need an interpret- 
er if you’re an American in good standing. Across 
the water they may need to include a glossary. See 
Thames Williamson in this issue. (Advt.) 
* 

Miscellany: Our valued friend Malcolm Johnson 
after six months seeking his “Fortune,” takes 
another step up the ladder — goes back to the old 
love, Doubleday Doran — but not in the old capacity. 
Formerly he was in charge of the Crime Club, 
and the announcement reads that he will now enjoy 
“more general responsibilities.” At a “more general” 
Salary?....Clarence Mulford’s “Bar 20 Days” has 
been translated into the German after twenty-three 
years. “Springenlengs” Cassidy judged innocuous by 
the Hitlerites. If a book is barred in Germany the 
publishers. shout it from the house-tops. If a book 
is admitted, the publishers shout it from the house- 
tops. Tolerant, these publishers....Lastly, a note 
from the house of Alfred H. King (not Knopf; 
what’s in a first name!). They are bringing out 
a new edition of James Hilton’s “Rage in Heaven,” 
originally published in 1982 at two dollars. The 
price has been changed to $2.50. “Hello, Mr. Chips.” 
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Book Club choices for February: Literary Guild, 
Vincent Sheean’s “Personal History” which he says 
is “only a history of revolt in Russia, China and 
other countries from 1918 to the crash in ’29. 
This selection by the Literary Guild is correct, but 
it’s a mystery to me.” Sheean is a former New 
York reporter who has lately gained considerable 
prestige from his short stories published in Harper's 
and Atlantic. He has a villa on Lake Maggiore 
whence he has just returned to New York after 
some fourteen months’ work, much of it on the 
book. The Book-of-the-Month choice for February 
(or perhaps March) will be Robert Nathan’s forth- 
coming “Road of Ages,” which Knopf will bring out. 

» 

More figures: Reynal & Hitchcock’s Blue Ribbon’s 
“Pop-Ups” have been hitting incredible paces in 
sales: 68,000 copies the second week in December 
to make a four-weeks consecutive run of 190,000 
total copies. Bible, look out! 

a 

A few days ago a woman came into Ream’s 
bookstore in Lancaster, Pa., and asked with an 
authoritative air for “The Lamb of His Bosom,” 
by Anthony Adverse. She declined to accept either 
“Lamb in His Bosom” or “Anthony Adverse,” and 
departed with a firm insistence “I know there is 
such a book, by Anthony Adverse.” 

* 

Spot news from Modern Library: More than a 
million of these handy, inexpensive classics were 
sold in the first eleven months of 1934. Gertrude 
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RITERS 


By MABLE 
HINKHOUSE 





A booklet of 32 pages filled with practical 
instruction to those who write... Written from 
both a writer’s and a proofreader’s viewpoint. 


The one section alone on the mechanics of 
writing — margins, first-page form, return of 
manuscripts, proper paper to use, etc —is well 
worth the whole price of the booklet. 

Just a FEW of the other sections: 

Self-Expression 

What to Write About 
Braving the Editorial Den 
Conversation and Illustration 
The Writer’s Tools, Etc. Etc. 





Price 25c per copy from THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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Stein’s “Three Lives” led the list, showing perhaps 
that people will spend a dollar out of curiosity, 
Some fifty thousand copies of “The Brothers 
Karamazov” have been sold, and (in two years) 
twenty thousand sets of the two-volume giant, 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 





(Continued from page 28) 


art. Dialect is like garlic. A little of it is sometimes 
very fine, too much of it is horrible. The gentle 
reader may think otherwise, may be thinking of 
certain “novels” which are highly praised and widely 
sold, and which are also loaded with such things 
as dialect and folklore. The answer to such “think- 
ing” is that it needs to be coupled with a little 
more of the same, Let us suppose that a hundred 
children go to school, Our children are of widely 
different tastes and abilities, yet because there are 
only, say, four courses of study they must 
each and every one fit into some one of these four 
courses, with the result that the great majority are 
square pegs in round holes. So it is with prose 
fiction writers. Widely various in taste and ability 
they find, when they cast around for an “art form,” 
that there are very few such forms. They choose, 
and many thereafter espouse the novel, not because 
they have gifts of a novelist, but because 
they don’t care for short stories, or because they 
like to write at length, or because novels look well 
on the shelf, or because, of course, they imagine 
they are novelists. They have a mass of information 
—customs of the folks in the next valley, dialect, 
folklore, amusing stories told them by Aunt Jemima 
or Uncle Pete—and like the man who thought he 
could make a good custard because his cows gave 
plenty of milk, they set about the work of produc- 
ing books which have the outward form of novels, 
but which though valuable in other regards are not 
novels at all, or at least not good novels. 

The fact is that dialect makes much more trouble 
than it should. Its crude approximations bulk 50 
slightly against the character and narrative which 
constitute the twin supports of the novel as to 
entitle it to infinitely less consideration than the 
uninitiated have supposed. Dialect is a noisy small 
boy who wants to sit at the head of the table, and 
who must be kicked down a few places before the 
meal can go forward with harmony and _ balance. 
Plainly, it must bend to the superior hand, must 
change its form as words change stress and pronun- 
ciation when instead of speaking them, as ordinarily, 
you sing them. Of itself dialect seems to me to be 
of very trivial consequence, and I am therefore of 
the opinion that its odds and ends ought to be 
willing to serve the relatively high purposes of the 
novelist — nay, as Sir Esmond would put it, it ought 
to feel proud of the opportunity, proud and flattered. 
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